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N another page I have dedicated this third 


story of the Big Brother series, to my 


“5| own boys, whose education, not in the 
learning of books only, but in manliness of char- 
acter, is the most earnest purpose of my life; and 
in inscribing the book to them I have meant to 
emphasize the fact that I have tried to make these 
tales in all respects the kind of stories which I 
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association. 
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Crab ER. 31, 


THe, DISPATCH BOAT. 


Re HAT does this mean, Sam?” 
MW “ Fight,” replied Sam. 

—— The young man who gave this brief 
but very explicit answer to his brother’s question 
was sitting in along, narrow canoe, in Lake 
Borgne, below New Orleans, on a morning in the 
middle of December, 1814. In the boat with 
him were six other youths, four white, one black, 
and one copper-colored. Each had a _ paddle 
in his hand, and in front of each lay a rifle. 

Their boat lay in the midst of the American 
fleet of shallow draft gun-boats which, under com- 
mand of Lieutenant Thomas ap Catesby Jones, as 
Commodore, was charged with the duty of check- 
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ing the advance of the British fleet through Lake 
Borgne and the straits into Lake Pontchartrain. 

If the boys who read this story, and the girls 
too,—for I have had many letters from girls telling 
me that the adventures of my boys, as they were 
described in “ The Big Brother” and“ Captain 
Sam,” interested them as deeply as they did their 
brothers,—if the boys and girls, I say, will look 
at any good map of Louisiana they will discover 
that Lake Pontchartrain lies in the rear of 
New Orleans; that Lake Borgne lies between 
Lake Pontchartrain and the sea, and that the two 
lakes are connected with each other by a narrow 
strait. : 

When the British, in the latter part of the 
” year 1814, undertook to seize New Orleans as a 
base of operations from which to push a column 
northward, and thus conquer the United States, 
their plan was to sail into Lake Pontchartrain and, 
landing there, to push their army forward into 
New Orleans before General Jackson could col- 
lect a sufficient force for the defense of the city. 

To avoid a surprise and to gain time for pre- 
paration, General Jackson ordered Lieutenant 


a 
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Jones to cruise in Lake Borgne with a fleet of 
light gun-boats, and Lieutenant Jones’s plan 
was to retreat before the advancing British ships, 
drawing them after him, to the mouth of the 
strait which leads into Lake Pontchartrain, and 
there to give battle to the enemy. 

The British ships had anchored at the Chande- 
leur Islands, near the sea entrance to Lake Borgne. 
The troops had been removed from the large ships 
to those which could sail in shallow water, in or- 
der that they might be transported into and across 
the lake. Entering the lake with these lighter 
ships, the British had pushed forward, Lieutenant 


Jones retiring slowly before them_ with his gun- ; 


boats. By dint of careful manceuvring Lieuten- 


ant Jones drew the British into shallow water, and | 


one after another their ships ran aground, and 
stuck fast in the mud, greatly to the amusement 
of the Americans. 

The British force was large, however, and its 
officers were brave men, accustomed to undertake 
desperate things when desperate things were 
necessary, and accustomed also to accomplish 
whatever they undertook. No sooner had their 
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ships run aground, therefore, than. they deter- 
mined to attack the American fleet of six little 
vessels in open boats. They could not do other- 
wise indéed, as it was impossible to land an army 
on the shores of the lake while these American 
gun-boats were free to sail about and attack the 
boat-loads of troops as they passed between the 
grounded ships and the shore. 

There was nothing for the British to do but 
attack the American fleet with open boats, unless 
they were willing to abandon their plan of captur- 
ing New Orleans, which they were not at all will- 
ing to do. 

They therefore manned fifty ships’ boats, with 
marines and sailors, all armed with guns, pistols, 
and cutlasses, so that they could fight both at 


_a distance and in close quarters. In the bow 


f each boat they placed a carronade, which is. 
a sort of light ship’s howitzer, and, thus pre- — 
pared, the boats moved off toward the Ameri- 
can fleet. . 

Now according to Lieutenant Jones’s orders 
the American gun-boats were to let the ships’ 
boats come within cannon shot; then the gun- 
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' boats were to open fire upon them, and slowly sail 
away toward the strait at the head of the lake, 
never allowing the British boats to come to close 
quarters until the strait should be reached, and 
there it would have been easy to beat them off. 
This plan was not carried out, however, for rea- 
sons which will appear presently. The Ameri- 
can boats were still well out in the lake when the 
British came within sight, sailing their light boats 
easily. Then the wind suddenly died away, the 
sails of the British boats flapped against their 
masts, and the advance was checked. 

The boats were filled with strong-armed British 
tars however, and no sooner did the wind die out 
than the British leader, Captain Lockyer, ordered 
the sails to be lowered and the oars to be brought 
‘into play. A strong tide was running and the 
boats were badly overloaded, and hence the sailors 
had a terribly hard task to accomplish, but they 
pulled steadily and about nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, worn out with their work, they arrived almost 
within cannon shot of the Americans. 

Then Captain Lockyer ordered a halt, and the 
boats cast anchor, so that the men could eat and 
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rest for an hour before going into the severe bat- 
tle which was before them. 

Lieutenant Jones, meanwhile, was not idle. 
The failure of the wind annoyed him much more 
than it did the British, because it made it impossi- 
ble for him to carry out his plans, and choose his 
own place for a fight in which the odds were 
greatly against him. If he could have got his 
boats into the strait’s mouth, he might have held 
his position against the British attack, notwith- 
standing the enemy’s superiority in numbers. 
There the open boats would have had to attack 
him only in front, and with his heavier guns and 
his brave men he might have driven them off. 
Out in the lake, however, they could row ali 
around him, attacking his little ships from all sides 
at once. 

It was a very unfortunate thing for the little 
American fleet, therefore, that the wind failed 
when it did, as it made the coming battle almost a 
hopeless struggle on their part; but there was the 
fact that the wind was not, while the tide was run- 
ing out rapidly, and there lay the British boats in 
which the men were eating their dinner. It was 
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plain that Lieutenant Jones must fight the matter 
out, right where he was. 

Commodore Jones, as he was called, summoned 
Sam Hardwicke, the boy who so briefly answered 
his comrade’s question in the beginning of this 
. Chapter, and said to him: 

“Lower your canoe, Captain, and visit each - 
gun-boat, with my compliments to the command- 
ers, and say that I wish to confer with them with- 
out a moment’s delay, on board the flag-ship.” 

Captain Sam saluted the commodore, placed 
his little company in the canoe, and executed the 
order, gliding rapidly about from one gun-boat to 
another, in his long, narrow shell, propelled by 
seven paddles, used in the way in which Indians 
use them, by the boys, whose skill in this art gave 
to their performance a degree of precision and 
grace which the sailors in the fleet never tired of 
admiring. 

Having finished his round, Sam again climbed 
over the side of the commodore’s vessel, made his 
report and asked for further orders. 

“Return to your dispatch boat,” replied the 
commodore, “and keep your men there under 
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arms. During the battle lie close under the stern 
of Number 23, and be ready to carry my orders to 
the ships of the fleet. Your duty will be a dan- 
gerous but an honorable one. You can depend 
upon your boys, I believe, for promptitude and 
courage in the executionof orders, can you not?” 

“ Perfectly, sir,” replied the tall, straight-limbed 
boy—he was barely eighteen years of age—slightly 
bowing his gracefully poised and handsome head. 
« Perfectly, sir; they have stood by me in danger 
before this time, and I believe their discipline is 
as good as their spitit.” 

“Yes, General Jackson gave me a capital ac- 
count of his ‘young veterans’ when he detailed 
you for this dispatch service. Very well. Return 
to your boat and remain there, on the alert. Your 
duty is to carry orders, not to fight. You must 
not allow your men to use their guns while it is 
possible that I may need you as a messenger, else 
you may fail to observe my signals. Restrain 
yourself and your men sharply, be constantly on 
the alert, and use your weapons only when it be- 
comes absolutely necessary. I wish you a safe 
issue from the fight, Captain.” 
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“ Thank you ; I shall try at least to make it an 
honorable one, whether safe or not.” . 

“JT am very sure you will. Now to your post.” 

Sam had just returned to his place in the stern 
of his boat, from the bow of which a small flag 
floated, when his brother Tom asked the question 
with which this chapter began. 

“ What does this mean, Sam?” 

«© Bight,” 

“Where?” , 

“ Right here.” 

“TI thought we was a goin’ to sail up to the 
mouth o’ the strait afore fightin’,” said Sid Russell, 
a long-limbed boy, thirteen or fourteen years old, 
nearly six feet high, and so slender that he seemed 
to be still higher, who drawled his words out so 
slowly, that Billy Bunker, or Billy Bowlegs, as he 
was more commonly called, always insisted that 
Sid Russell’s words had to be pumped up from his 
boots. 

“So we were to have done,” answered Sam, 
“but we can’t now.” 

«Why not, Mas’ Sam?” asked the negro boy 


we 
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“ Because there is no wind to sail with,” an- 
swered Sam. ee 

“But won't we get licked if we fight here?” 
asked Bob Sharp, another of the boys. 

« Probably,” answered Sam, “ but. we’ve got to 
fight here nevertheless. The British are resting 
now after their long pull, but they'll hoist anchors 
presently, and then they’ll be on us like a swarm 
of hornets in half an hour or less time.” 

“T tell you What ’tis, Mas’ Sam,” said black 
Joe, “I jis’ wish dey wuz hawnets instead o’ big 
British, cause we could stan’ hawnets. Ef one o’ 
dem dere big canomonades hits dis yere canoe, 
itll all be up wid Cap’n Sam an’ his comp’ny, too.” 

«Are you going to get scared, Joe?” asked 
Tom Hardwicke. 

«“Skeered, Mas’ Tom? Course I's skeered, 
an’ so’s you too, an’ all de rest on us, ’ceptin may 
be Mas’ Sam; I don’ b'lieve he’s got any skeer in 
him; leastways I ain’t never seed him look like 
his heart wuz a bumpin’ at his froat like mine 
does. Course Joe’s skeered, but Joe ain’t no cow- 
ard, Joe’s a gwine to paddle jis’ wherever Mas’ 
Sam says to paddle, an’ ’tain’t bein’ a coward to be 
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skeered, ef you don’ let de skeer git de upper han’ 
of you, is it, Mas’ Sam?” 

‘No, Joe, and nobody here thinks that you are 
a coward.” 

“ Thankee, Mas’ Sam,” replied the black boy, 
“an’ ef poor black Joe ever does make a man 
out’n hisse’f, it'll be ‘cause you always done sort 0’ 
stiffn’ him up by bilievin’ in him,” 
~ * Look,” said Billy Bowlegs, at this point in the 
conversation, “Look, they’re pulling up their 
anchors.” . 

“So they are,” said Sam. “Now let every 
one remember that we are here to help save our 
country, not to take care of our own bones. If 
we had wanted to do that we could have staid at 
home. Be ready to obey the word at a moment’s 
notice, as the loss of a second in delivering a mes- 
sage from the commodore may cost us New Or- 
leans itself. Steady now, and pay attention. 
They are coming.” 

The long line of British boats had formed in 
the distance, and under the admirable discipline 
of the naval service, the boats advanced in beauti- 
ful order, drawing nearer and nearer, but main- 
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taining their several places in the line with the 
- utmost precision. The sun shone hot upon the 
doomed American gun-boats, and a horrible still- 
ness of strained expectation fell upon the men 
who were in them. No man in the fleet spoke; 
no man moved, except as overstrained nerves 
compelled arms and legs to twitch uneasily. The 
seconds of waiting succeeded each other with in- 
tensely painful tardiness. Every man in the fleet 
felt the horrible oppression of that stillness which 
always precedes the moment of battle’s beginning, 
whether upon land or sea. Meanwhile the line of 
British boats, filled with men whose arms glistened 
in the sunlight, came on with the relentless stead- 
iness of fate. 

“Boom!” went one of the longest range can- 
non in Lieutenant Jones’s fleet, and every eye was 
strained to discover its point of contact with the 
water. A splash showed that it had struck two 
hundred yards short, but it ricochetted, as artillery 
men say, that is to say, it bounced from the water 
and skipped along, sinking at last just in front of 
the line of boats. The British, knowing that their 
carronades could not send shells so far, made no 
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reply. They instinctively quickened their speed, 
however, as men are sure to do, when they are . 
upon the point of rushing into battle. 

Half a minute passed. It seemed like half an 
hour. 

“Boom!” 

The shot howled through the air while every 
man in the fleet eagerly watched for its. strik- 
ing. 

“Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!” 

The deafening shout passes from lip to lip 
throughout the little American fleet, for the well 
aimed shot has falien fairly into a British boat, 
tearing it to pieces, and leaving its crew to strug- 
gle in the water. 

The cheer is lustily answered from the British 

boats, and their speed again quickens. Every 
second now brings the sulien report of a cannon 
‘with it, all the larger guns in the fleet being in 
use. The British line comes steadily forward, 
however, unbroken and undaunted, for the men in 
those boats are heroes of the same brave race with 
their adversaries. 

They are within range now of all the American 
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guns, and the booming of a few minutes ago has 
become one continuous roar. The carronades 
in the bows of the British boats are replying too, 
with deafening noise but comparatively small 
effect. 

«What a fearful thing a battle is!” exclaimed 
Tom Hardwicke. 

“Yes,” replied Sam, “but this is only the be- 
ginning and it is mostly noise now. The real 
work will begin presently.” 

_ “Can it get to be worse than it is now?” asked 
Tom in surprise. 

“Not more noisy, perhaps, or not much more — 
noisy at any rate, but infinitely bloodier and more 
horrible.” 

As the words leave the young captain’s lips a 
shower of musket bullets whistling around him 
announces that anew and deadlier element has 
been added to the affair, for musketry, if it makes 
less turmoil, does greater execution than artillery 
at long range. 

“Ts that what you meant?” asked Tom, when 
he had begun to grow accustomed to the “zip, zip, 
zip” of the bullets. 
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“ Yes, part of what I meant, but not all.” 

“Why, what other weapons can they have, be- . 
sides their cannon and their muskets ?” 

a8 Cutlasses,” answered Sam. 

“ What’s dem, Mas’ Sam ?” asked Joe. 

« Big knives, or swords,” answered Sam. 

“Yes, but how can they use cutlasses against 
ships?” asked Billy Bowlegs. 

«By climbing up over the sides of the ships 
and fighting hand to hand*on the decks,” answered 
the young captain. 

“Will they do that?” 

“They will try it. It is the only way in which 
men in open boats can hope to hurt an enemy in 
ships at all seriously, and the British have come 
expressly to do that.” 

“Won't it cost them a heavy loss of life?” 
asked Tom. 

“Of course; but they have made up their 
minds to that and will pay the price of victory or 
the higher price of defeat.” 

“ When will they try that, Sam?” asked one of 


the boys. 
« Just as soon as they can bring their boats up 
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to the sides of the ships, and that will be in about 
two minutes.” 

At this moment Sam received an order, and 
the canoe shot away to the furthest end of the 
fleet’s line, the boys paddling steadily in the 
midst of a perfect tempest of big and little shot. 


CAL Piha 


THE SIGNAL COMPANY, 


AVING introduced Captain Sam and his 
company to the reader in the midst of 


some important events, it is necessary to 
explain, a little more fully than I could do in the 
preceding chapter, who these boys were, and how 
they came to be where they were, when the naval 
battle on Lake Borgne was fought. Readers who 
have followed Sam Hardwicke’s fortunes through 
the two preceding stories of this series (“ The Big 
Brother” and “Captain Sam,”) know already 
who the boys were, and readers who have done 
that will readily guess how the scouting company 
of Pensacola came to be the crew of a dispatch 
boat on Lake Borgne; but as it has been my pur- 
pose to make each of these stories complete in 
itself and independent of its fellows, it is necessary 
te devote a little space to the work of explanation. 
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Sam Hardwicke was the son of a gentleman 
who had lived in Baltimore until a few years be- 
fore the beginning of this story, when he had re- 
moved with his two sons, Sam and Tom, and one 
daughter, to a plantation in what is now Clarke 
County, Alabama. During the Creek war of 
1813, a little more than a year before the battle of © 
Lake Borgne, Sam, with his brother Tom, his 
sister and the black boy Joe, had been cut off from 
a frontier stockade fortress, by the Indians, and 
his adventures with his little band, form the sub- 
ject of ‘the story which is called “ The Big 
Brother.” 

During the autumn of 1814, when it became 
evident that the British, with whom the United 
States government was at war, meditated an expe- 
dition against Mobile and New Orleans, Sam 
raised a company of boys and offered his own and 
their services to General Jackson. Without en- 
listing the boys as soldiers, General Jackson sent 
them upon a scouting expedition to Pensacola, 
Florida, where the British were then in force, and 
after many adventures in the woods and on the 
water, Sam escaped from the clutches of the enemy 
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in an open boat, in which he finally reached Mo- 
bile, wounded, but not very seriously, and by way 
of reward for his good conduct, his courage, and 
his discretion, General Jackson gave him a com- 
mission as captain of volunteers. This part of 
Sam’s history is fully related in the story entitled 
*Captain.oam:” . 

Once in hospital, Sam’s wounds healed rapidly, 
and during his convalescence he employed himself 
in drilling his company, not merely in the ordinary 
military manceuvres, but also in wood-craft, of 
which he was master, and in all other arts which 
were likely to be useful to them’during the war. 
The lesson which Sam’s whole story up to this 
point in his life had taught him, was that knowl- 
edge is a source of power and security, and by 
knowledge in this case I do not mean merely famil- 
iarity with books, but knowledge of any sort, and 
especially knowledge of a kind which enables its 
possessor to put two things together to teach him- 
self a third thing; knowledge of how to use knowl- 
edge, in short. Sam rightly argued that every- 
thing of this kind which he could teach his com- 
panions would be doubly useful to them in a fron- 
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tier war, the knowledge itself being useful, and the 
training which it gave to them being still more 
useful in quickening their wits for all emergencies. 

He taught them many things, exercising them 
daily in each. He taught them to count in the 
Muscogee Indian language, and to talk a little in 
that tongue, he himself learning from Thlucco, 
the Indian member of his company, the most of 
what. he taught them in this particular. Some 
knowledge of the Indian language he thought 
might be very useful to them, as a means of secret 
communication with each other if they should fall 
into the hands of the British at any time. While 
teaching them this, Sam, who had an excellent 
habit of letting one thing suggest another, devised 
a system of signaling, which he soon brought to 
so great perfection that he and his companions 
could communicate general ideas of any kind to 
each other, without giving a hint to any person 
not in their confidence of the fact that they were 
communicating with each other at all. 

This system was simple and resting upon a 
very few fixed principles, it was easily learned. 
Better still it was capable of indefinite extension ; 
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that is to say, any of the boys who might have a 
thought to convey for which no signal had been 
devised, could make a signal for the occasion 
which the others would readily understand, he and 
they applying a general principle to the particular: 
matter in question. 

Daily exercise in this system of signaling soon 
made all the boys very expert in its use, and 
finally Sam determined to take one step further in 
the direction in which he was pushing his own 
and his comrades’ special education. 

«We are growing expert now, boys,” he said 
to them one morning, “in maxing and reading 
signals, but all our signals are general in their na- 
ture. We can signal any general fact to each 
other or ask any general question by signs, with 
hands, feet, eyes or anything else. We can talk 
in the dark by grunts, coughs, sneezes, whistling 
or any other kind of noise-making; but suppose 
we should want to spell a word out exactly, we 
can’t do it, and we might as well learn to do it.” 

«That's so,” said Sid Russell. “Suppose we 
was scoutin’, now, an’ one of us crep’ up nigh the 
enemy’s camp an’ was to signal back ‘seventeen.’ 
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It might puzzle the rest of us to know whether he 
meant seventeen horses—no we can say horses by 
signs,—but whether he meant seventeen men or 
regiments or companies. How are you goin’ to 
arrange it, Cap’n?” 

“Well,” said Sam, “for the biggest part of 
every message the signs we have are accurate | 
enough, and all we need to do is to devise some 
way by which we can spella particular word when 
we choose to do so. Now we know how to indi- 
cate numbers already; any number, with any 
thing, in light or darkness, and as there are only 
twenty-six letters in the alphabet, the shortest way 
will be to spell the words by signaling the numbers 
of the letters composing it, counting from “a” 
down. Thus if I wanted to spell the word ‘ regi- 
ments,’ which Sid suggests, I would have to signal 

‘18, 5, 7, 9 13) 5) 14, 20, 19’ 
and you would read it, after we have practiced it 
long enough to know the number of each letter, as 
readily as you would understand me if I spelled it 
out in letters.” 

“ But how long is it going to take us to learn 
the numbers of the letters?” asked Bob Sharp, 
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who, while he was a bright fellow enough, was not 
very strongly inclined to use his brain in hard 
study. 

“ Not very long,” said Sam, “with unremitting 
practice. Let's begin at once by agreeing that 
for an hour we will speak no word, but will oe 
out every one with numbers.” 

It was very slow work at first. Every boy had 
to count down from.“a” to each letter that he 
wanted, and then each of the rest had to count in 
the same way to see what the speaker meant. In 
a little while, however, they began to recollect the 
number which stood for each of the more fre- 
quently used letters. 

The numbers “1” and “26” were recognized 
from the first of course as “a” and “z.” “In afew 
minutes all the boys had learned that “5” meant 
“e,” that letter occurring more frequently than any 
other in English. Then one of the boys observed 
that the fifteenth letter of the alphabet is “o,” and 
another that “i” istheninth. Thus the number of 
one letter after another fixed itself in their minds, 
and before the day was over, to the surprise of every 
boy in the company, all of them except the black 
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boy Joe and the Indian Thlucco, knew the mean- 
ing of each number the moment that it was called. 
Joe learned slowly but surely, while Thlucco was 
shut out from this exercise by the fact that he 
knew very little English and no letters at all. 
Thlucco was very useful to them, however, in 
another way. He was their drill-master in canoe 
paddling, an art in which Sam was expert, but one 
in which Thlucco was a very master. In that land 
of swamps and rivers: and lakes and bayous, a 
knowledge of this art was likely to be very useful, 
and Sam made his boys devote ‘several hours of 
each day to its acquisition. They paddled sep- 
arately and together, using a canoe of the Indian 
kind, with a round bottom and no keel, a sort of 
boat which will roll over in the water if not kept 
perfectly balanced. At first duckings were of 
daily occurrence, but constant practice soon taught 
the boys to keep the hollow side of the canoe up- 
permost; then they learned to guide the slender 
craft skillfully, and to propel it with tremendous 
rapidity, for the great length and extreme narrow- 
ness of these canoes, which are so narrow that a 
man has barely room. enough to sit upon the bot- 
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tom between the gunwales, make them the fleetest 
of row boats in the hands of skillful paddlers. 

Canoes are not always to be had, however, and 
as an additional precaution, Sam made all the boys 
practice also with mere logs, using rough sticks 
for paddles, as the Indians often do, until they 
learned to ride this kind of skittish water-horses 
with precision and ease. 

Sam’s diligence in drilling his company was 
closely observed by General Jackson, whose per- 
sonal interest in the young captain was very strong. 
Questioning Sam one day, the general learned 
what he had been teaching the boys, and deter- 
mined at once to use the company as a signal 
corps, a capacity in which they were prepared to 
be uncommonly efficient and useful. 

During the expedition which Jackson soon af- 
terward led into Florida, Sam’s company served as 
signalmen, making themselves invaluable to the 
cause by transmitting messages rapidly and accu- 
rately over long distances, by means of flags, lan- 
terns and other devices, and when General Jack- 
son went to New Orleans to organize an army and 
prepare for the defense of that city, he took his 
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signal company with him, assigning Sam a position 
upon his staff as aide-de-camp.. 

When Commodore Jones -asked for a dispatch 
boat, General Jackson, remembering the boys’ 
skill with paddles, sent Sam and his boys with an 
Indian canoe, commending the company highly 
and explaining to the commodore their special fit- 
ness for the peculiar service required of them on 
Lake Borgne; and this is the way in which Sam’s 
company came to be where we found them in the © 
first pages of this story. The company consisted 
of six boys beside Sam himself, namely, Tom 
Hardwicke, Sam’s brother; Billy Bunker, com- 
monly called Billy Bowlegs, because he was not 
bow-legged but knock-kneed; Robert, or Bob, 
Sharp, a bright fellow; Sidney Russell, the largest 
boy in the company, if he was measured length- 
wise, but the smallest if measured around, the 
boys said; -Joe, the black boy, and Thlucco, the 
young Indian. 

Let us now return to the battle scene on Lake 
Borgne. 


CHARTER IM: 


THE BATTLE ON LAKE BORGNE. 


AHEN Sam said that the attempt of the 
British to board the American ships 
would be made as soon as the British sail- 


ors could lay their boats alongside the sbips, and 
‘that that would be in about two minutes, he under- 
estimated the time necessary for the execution of 
the evident plan. The British boats weve about 
three hundred yards away when he spoke, and if 
there had been no resistance offered to their ad- 
vance they might have rowed over the distance in 
a very brief time; but there was resistance made 
of a very determined kind. The firing from the 
American guns was incessant, and it was now at 
so short a range that it began to do its work with 
considerable precision. The men in the tops and 
the men on deck could now use their rifles too, 
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with deadly effect, and the British sailors and sol- 
diers, brave fellows as they were, frequeritly recoiled 
from the fiery storm that greeted them. Now and 
then acannon shot took effect upon a boat, cap- 
sizing her or tearing a great rent in her side and 
rendering her useless. Whenever this happened 
the whole line was checked until it could close up 
the gap, for it would have been madness for the 
boats to attack singly. They must close around 
the little ships and send streams of men over the 
sides at so many points at once as to overpower 
the men on board by sheer force of numbers. A 
single stream of men coming over a ship’s side, 
could be destroyed man by man as they came, and 
it was absolutely necessary that the boats should 
approach in regular order, and make their attacks 
together, in order to make them at all effectively. 
It was a good deal more than two minutes after Sam 
spoke, therefore, before the first assault was made. 

“Look!” said Sam, “ we’re using grape.” 

The fleet of boats was rapidly closing in on 
one of the little ships, coming at once from every 
side, and in a last effort to beat off the attack, the 
guns had been charged with grape-shot. 
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These baskets of balls are hurled in the faces 
of the assailants with tremendous rapidity, and 
every rent in the clouds of smoke reveals some 
boat’s crew thrown into confusion by the loss of 
several men. 

On they come, however, through it all. Now*® 
they are so close under the ship’s side that the 
cannon are no longer of any use, and the gunners 
rush upon deck, armed with pistols and cutlasses. 

“ Look, look! they’re ‘going over the side of 
that ship!” said Tommy, scarcely able to sit still 
in his canoe. 

“ Dey’s jis like a swarm o’ bees,” said Joe. 

Sam meanwhile was eagerly observing the 
progress of the hand to hand fight. The Ameri- 
cans were making a gallant resistance but at every 
point along the vessel’s bulwarks they were *being 
beaten ,back inch by inch. After a little while a 
cheer of victory came from the little ship which 
had sustained the first shock of the attack. It was 
the British who cheered, and a moment later their 
flag floated at the mast-head. 

It was now merely a series of repetitions. One 
ship after another was attacked in the same way, 
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one after another resisted heroically, and one after 
another was overpowered and taken. Finally the 
commodore’s flag ship was assaulted, the British 
commander leading the assault in person. Sam 
who had been busy throughout the fight, carrying 
messages back and forth among the ships, now 
saw that there would be no more message-bearing 
for him to do. 

“Now boys,” he said, “get your guns. It is 
time for us to fight.” 

“ Hold, there’s a signal from the commodore!” 
said Bob Sharp. 

Sam looked, and ina moment read the signs. 
They were: 

“ Escape under smoke. Report, New Orleans.” 

His quick wits enabled him to supply the 
omitted words, and he knew what the commodore 
wanted. The battle was lost, and Lieutenant 
Jones wished to inform General Jackson of the fact 
and to warn him of the danger in which New 
Orleans stood, as soon as possible. . For this pur- 
pose he had signaled to Sam to escape under cover 
of the smoke, and to report the disaster to the 
commanding general. 
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The order was not a welcome one. Sam dis- 
liked to paddle away from such a battle without 
firing a shot; but he recognized the wisdom of 
the order, and if he had not recognized its wis- 
dom he would have obeyed it promptly, because 
Sam knew that the first duty of every soldier, 
whatever his rank may be, is to obey all the or- 
ders of his superiors without question and with- 
out hesitation. 

It was now his imperative duty to escape, if 
that should prove to be possible, and he knew 
that by escaping and carrying this bad news . 
rapidly to New Orleans he would render the 
cause of America the very best service in his 
power. The British flag was now flying over 
every ship in the fleet except one, and on that 
one the commodore was making a manifestly 
hopeless struggle against overwhelming odds. ~ 
With this fleet out of the way, the British could 
land within a short march of New Orleans, and it 
was therefore of the utmost importance that Gen- 
eral Jackson should be informed as speedily as 
possible of the disaster. 

To carry this news was now Sam’s supreme 
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duty, and without a moment’s hesitation he dip- 
ped his steering paddle in the water and gave the 
order : 

“Pull away, boys, with all your might, but 
without noise.” 


CHAPTER IV: 


SAILS AGAINST PADDLES. 


Commodore Thomas ap Carns Jones 
had given them the order to escape a 
little sooner than he did. While the attention of 
the British boats was directed to the business of 
taking the commodore’s flag ship, it would have 
been easy for Sam to slp away in his canoe un. 
der cover of the dense volumes of smoke which 
‘lay in clouds over the water, broken in rifts here 
and there by the almost imperceptible breeze that 
had sprung up. Now that they were in the very 
act of finishing their task, however, the British 
would presently be free to observe Sam’s move- 
ments, and worse still, the smoke was likely to 


disappear almost immediately. 
Seeing the danger, Sam so directed the course 


of the canoe as to keep it as long as possible in 
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the smoke clouds, and in a low tone he urged the 
boys to paddle with all their might. He had 
gone a hundred yards perhaps, when a sudden 
puff of the rising breeze swept the whole cloud 
away leaving the canoe in full view of the fleet, 
on which the firing had now wholly ceased. 

« They’re callin’ to us to halt,” said Bob Sharp. 

«Very well,” replied Sam, “let them=calr 
You paddle.” 

_ “They’re a goin’ to shoot, Mas’ Sam,” said 
Black Joe, turning his head to observe the mo- 
tions of the men on thé*nearest ship, now two 
hundred yards or more distant. 

“Silence!” commanded Sam, “and don’t let 
me catch one of you turning his head again. 
Every turn means loss of speed, and a single lost. 
stroke of a paddle may make prisoners of us, 
Bend to your work and leave the rest to me.” 

The British fired two or three times, their 
shots striking all around the canoe, but so small 
a mark on the water is not easily hit even with 
better cannon than any that were in use in those 
days, and the canoe was not struck. 

Sam had greater fear of another danger, 
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namely, that of pursuit, for he knew that the Brit- 
ish would not willingly let the news of their vic- 
tory reach General Jackson’s ears in time for him 
to prepare for their coming. 

Sam narrowly watched the ships, therefore, 
and a minute later he saw a boat shoot out and 
row toward him. Another followed, then another 
and still another. Four boats in all joined in the 
pursuit. Each was manned with stout sailors, 
and they were pulling with all their might. 

Sam observed them for a while, studying their 
progress as compared with his own, and then 
said: 

“ Now boys, everything depends upon good 
management. We can paddle as fast as they can 
or nearly so, but they can keep it up longer than 
we can. You must save your breath and use 
your strength to the best advantage. It is not 
necessary to gain on them; if we can simply hold 
our own for two hours, we'll jump ashore in the 
swamp and be safe. If we try to gain on them 
we'll wear ourselves out and they'll catch us. 
Pull steadily. Don’t strain so, Sid, when you dip 
your paddle: it wastes your strength.” 
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Having given these instructions, Sam relapsed 
into silence, eagerly watching the work of his 
crew and scanning the space between his boat 
and that of his pursuers. 

Unluckily the wind, which had so disastrously 
failed the American fleet in the hour of its need, 
was beginning to rise again, and Sam observed 
this with great concern. His canoe would be at 
a sore disadvantage in rough water, or even in 
very slightly rough water, while his pursuer’s 
boats were made for sea service. He watched 
the rippling surface of the lake very uneasily. 

“ Dey’s a stoppin’, Mas’ Sam,” said Joe, ven- 
turing to roll his eyes around far enough to see 
the British boats. 

“Yes, | see they are,” replied? Sam, aniaetoness 
of dogged resolution. 

“That's so,” said Sid Russell) “theprere 
givin’ it up, ain’t they ?” | 

“No,” replied Sam, “paddle on without stop- 
ping.” 

“What are they stopping for then, Sam, if 
they ain’t giving itup?” asked Tom. 

“They're rigging up their sails,” said Sam, 
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“and they'll nearly double their speed if this wind 
keeps on rising. We've six or eight miles to go 
and we'll need every breath we have to beat them. 
Don’t talk, don’t look, but wor for your lives and 
your country!” 

This earnest adjuration had the effect which 
Sam desired it to have; the boys bent to their 
paddles with redoubled energ gy, and their speed 
was perceptibly increased, but the water was 
growing so rough now that half their attention 
was absorbed in keeping the boat right side up. 

Meanwhile their pursuers had shaken out 
their sails and were driving forward under the 
influéfice of the fresh breeze, like four hawks 
swooping down upon a poor helpless bird. 

They were gaining on the canoe now and the 
space between them and their prey was rapidly 
narrowing. ~ 

Sam laid down his paddle and grasped his rifle. 
Turning half round in his seat he took eehaen 
aim and fired. 

The helmsman of the foremost boat fell for- 
ward, with a bullet in his knee. The boat was 
carrying a broad sail, and when the helm swung ¢. 


f 
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free she swerved from her course, and the whole 
force of the wind falling upon the sail athwart the 
beam, she capsized. 

« Now paddle,” cried Sam, “ that shot gives us 
a minute extra.” 

Re-loading his gun as hastily as possible, Sam 
resumed his paddle, while the British boats paused | 
to rescue the overturned boat’s crew from the 
water. 

The delay was not a long one, but every mo- 
ment was precious to Sam, and his canoe, shot for- 
ward by the regular dip of the paddles, increased 
the distance between it and its pursuers by more 
than a hundred yards during the stoppage of the 
British boats. 

This gave Sam time to think, and he employed 
it in planning a new way to defeat the purposes of 
the enemy. 

“ How is your strength holding out, boys?” he 
asked, without for a moment relaxing his own ex- 
ertions. . 

“ Oh, we’re pretty fresh,” answered Bob Sharp, 
who was a wiry, tough little fellow, full of endu- 
rance and pluck. “Aren't we, boys?” 
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“Yes, yes,” they replied. 

“Very well then,” said Sam, suddenly chang- 
ing the course of the canoe. 

«What's that for?” asked Sid Russell. “That 
ain't the nighest way to shore.” 

“ No,” replied Sam, “ but it’s the best way, and 
that’s why I asked about your strength. If we 
take the shortest way ashore the boats will catch 
us before we get there; but by changing our 
course I make them sail almost in the eye of the 
wind, and instead of following us in a straight line 
they'll have to tack back and forth in a zigzag 
course. It'll give us an advantage if we can hold 
out to paddle.” 

“We'll hold out, Captain,” answered all the 
boys in a breath. 

It was already evident that Sam’s plan was a 
wise one, for the pursuers, who were now under 
sail again, were coming on in a zigzag course and 
not quite so fast as before. At its nearest point, 
land was not more than five miles distant, but by 
the course which Sam was now following the dis- 
tance was fully three miles greater, and the ques- 
tion which the young captain was anxiously de- 
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bating in his mind was, “Can we make the dis- 
tance before they catch us?” 

He did not content himself with merely guess- 
ing at it, or wishing about it, but set to work to 
ascertain the fact as nearly as possible. He knew 
about how long it would require for the boys to 
reach the shore; he carefully estimated the dis- 
tance between himself and his pursuers, and the 
amount that they gained upon him each minute, 
and this gave him the factors of a sum in division, 
which was easily worked out. 

The answer to the sum was that if both parties 
should maintain their present rate of speed, Sam 
could beat his pursuers by a very few minutes, 

A puff of smoke rose from the bow of the fore- 
most British boat, and a moment later a shot passed 
over the boys’ heads, with the swishing sound 
which cannon balls make. 

The British were using their carronade. 

« Steady boys, don’t duck your heads,—it de- 
Jays us and does no good. You can’t dodge a 
cannon ball, and the noise won’t hurt you.” 

“Yes, and that’s mostly noise if I know any- 
thing about shootin’,” said Sid Russell. * They 
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may hit us, shootin’ from a boat that’s a bobbin’ 
up an’ down that way, but the chances are agin’ 
fem,” 

Sid’s grammar and pronunciation, which were 
never very good, always became uncommonly bad 
when he wanted to be very emphatic. 

Half a dozen shots from the carronade demon- 
strated the correctness of Sid’s judgment, but the 
sea was rising rapidly now, and the canoe was be- 
coming unmanageable. Its progress was growing 
steadily slower, while the rising wind helped the 
British. One of their boats was a better sailer 
than its companions, and it was not long before 
the men on board of it began using their muskets, 
and Sam saw that to continue paddling in so 
rough a sea offered him no chance of escape, but 
made his boys amark for the British to shoot at 
from a constantly decreasing distance. After a 
moment’s reflection, he said: 

“ Boys, we’ve got to fight that foremost boat 
before the others come up. I'll swing the canoe 
around, and when I do you must use your rifles. 
The moment you shoot we'll be alongside them, 
and we must jump into their boat and capture it 
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if we can, with clubbed rifles. It’s aslim chance, 
but it’s the only one we have.” 

The plan was well conceived in the circum- 
stances, and it might possibly have been executed 
successfully but for a disaster which overtook the 
little canoe. Just as Sam brought her around with 
a sharp dip of his paddle, a shot from the carron- 
ade struck her fairly in the middle, cutting her in 
two, and killing poor Thlucco the Indian. 

The boys were in the water of course, and 
powerless for further resistance. They were 
picked up as quickly as possible by the sailors in 
the British boats and carried‘away as prisoners 
of war. 


CUA TERY: 


CHIBFLY MILITARY. 


AVING cleaned the lake of Americans, 
the British now set to work to put their 


“4 


oX4$] original plan into execution. This plan 


was to effect a landing on the shores of the lake 
as high up as possible, and within a short march 
of New Orleans. If they could accomplish this in 
secret, without discovery by the American general 
whose forces they rightly believed to be very 
small, and for the most part undisciplined, they 
could march, they believed, right into the city, en- 
countering almost no opposition. They had rea- 
son to believe what was in fact true, that General 
Jackson expected their attack from an entirely dif- 
ferent quarter, and that all his preparations for the 
defence of the city were being made on the side 
of the town opposite to the one which they really 
meant to approach. 
3 
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There were no railroads in those days and 
practically no steamboats with which to transport 
troops rapidly, and the country from which troops 
could be drawn for the defence of New Orleans 
was thinly settled. There were men and arms 
coming to- New Orleans, but they were a long way 
off and were coming very slowly, of necessity. 
Every day was therefore precious to Jackson, who 
had sent messengers to hurry forward every man 
and every gun that was within reach. 

Meanwhile he was busily making the best 
preparations he could for the use of the mere 
handful of men whom he had actually with him ; 
but his preparations were chiefly on the wrong 
side of the city, as we have seen, because he fully 
expected the British to come further up into Lake 
Pontchartrain and attack New Orleans in the rear. 

He had placed a picket at the mouth of the 
Bayou Bienvenue about a dozen miles below the 
city, as a matter of abundant caution, but there was 
no thought in anybody’s mind that the British 
would attempt to land there. 

The British commander determined, however, 
to make the mouth of the bayou his point of de- 
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barkation, feeling confident that he could march 
thence through the swamps to the high-road just 
south of the city. 

The task was a difficult and dangerous one. 
The main body of the British force was still on 
board of the ships, and it was necessary in the first 
place to collect the whole army on Pine Island, a 
barren waste of sand, and there to organize the ex- 
pedition. This was no easy task, as the ships could 
not sail in the shallow water, and the whole army 
must be transported in row-boats. This was done 
slowly, for want of an adequate supply of boats, 
and very painfully because the weather was ex- 
tremely unfavorable. Cold December rains 
drenched the exposed soldiers during the day, and 
at night a hard frost made ice of their wet clothing. 
They endured their hardships with great fortitude, 
however, and finally on the twenty-first of Decem- 
ber, the whole invading army was concentrated on 
Pine Island. 

But their work was not yet done; it was only 
about to begin. From Pine Island to the mouth 
of the Bayou Bienvenue, the distance was great, 
and the men must travel it in open boats. Worse 
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still, as there were not boats enough to carry the 
whole force at once, it must be divided, and a part 
of it must be landed within twelve or fifteen miles of 
Jackson’s head-quarters and there wait for their com- 
rades to come up, remaining, meanwhile, exposed 
to destruction by Jackson’s army, if he had any 
army, a matter concerning which the British could 
not be certain. But there was no alternative, and 
the risk was taken. The advance guard went for- 
ward in boats, surrounded and captured the 
American picket at midnight, landed, marched up 
to a point on the Mississippi River within a few 
miles of the city, and there halted in line of battle, 
to await an attack or the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments which were coming. 

If the officer in command had boldly pushed 
forward, he could have been in New Orleans in 
two hours! Luckily for the city, he hesitated. 
Jackson was informed of his approach, and the 
whole of the little American army came at a trot 
from New Orleans to meet him. 

“The enemy are below,” said Jackson to his 
aids, according to the published report of one who 
was present, “the enemy are below, we must FIGHT 
THEM TO-NIGHT.” 


Cio bER Ve 


THE BIRTH OF AN IDEA. 


briefly described in the last preceding 


chapter, is matter of history, and it finds a 
place here as other historical matters do, merely 
because this story is set in the history of those 
days. It is necessary to relate so much of the his- 
tory as affects the story, in order that the reader 
who does not know or does not remember the his- 
torical details of that memorable siege of New 
Orleans, may clearly understand the story of Sam’s 
adventures. 

It was the afternoon of the twenty-third day of 
December when the advance guard of the British 
army formed in line of battle below New Orleans, 
and General Jackson brought his little force down 
at a double-quick to fight them that night. But 
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the landing had been a tedious affair, and about a 
week had passed between the capture of Commo- 
dore Jones's cutters and the appearance of the Brit- 
ish force in position before Jackson. Itis necessa- 
ry now to go back to the day of-the gunboat fight, 
and see what became of Sam and his comrades, 
and what happened to them during that week. 
The prisoners who were taken in the main 
fight on the lake were immediately taken on board | 
the boats and carried to the British ships, most of 
them going all the way to the Chandeleur Islands ; 
but when Sam and his party were brought in, the 
prisoners were already gone, and, rather than send 
a boat with them down the lake, the British officers 
determined to keep them, for the time at least, on 
board one of the gun-boats which they had captured. 
This gun-boat was considerably damaged by 
shot from the carronades, and as she was likely to 
prove useful to the British on account of her light 
draft, a party of men were set at work upon her 
immediately, to repair the damage done. She 
cruised about in search of Americans for a while, 


and then. anchored not far from the middle of the 
lake. 
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Sam and his party were placed together on the 
deck and were well treated, on account of their 
youth and the courage they had shown. An awn- 
ing was stretched over them to protect them from 
the heavy rain which had now begun to fall, anda 
single sentry was set to guard them. They were 
well nigh worn out with the nervous excitement 
of the day, and with their prolonged exertions with 
the paddles, and so they were no sooner assigned 
to their place upon the deck, than they stretched 
themselves out to rest and sleep; all of them, that 
is to say, except Sam Hardwicke. He remained 
very wide awake. It was not his habit to give up 
easily to circumstances. He had learned from ex- 
perience that there are all sorts of loopholes in 
every wall of circumstances, and when he found 
himself apparently shut up within such a wall, he 
was not disposed to admit too readily, that he was 
firmly fastened there. He was disposed rather to 
examine the surrounding circumstances very care- 
fully and critically, to see if he could not find or 
make a hole in them somewhere. 

In the present case he was forced to admit 
that there was very little chance of doing anything 
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of the sort. He was a prisoner on a little gun- 
boat, out in the middle of Lake Borgne. The 
gun-boat was occupied by British sailors, and a 
sentry stood guard over him and his comrades. 
The nearest point of the mainland was fully ten 
miles distant, and Sam was compelled to admit 
that there was apparently no chance whatever for 
his escape. 

« But if there is no chance now, there may be 
one after a while,” he said to himself, “as there has 
been on other occasions. At any rate, it is my 
duty to keep my eyes open and my wits at work 
to find or make a chance.” 

Then he began wondering in what direction he 

should look for a possible opening, and his con- 

clysion was that as there was nothing to guide his 
search in any one direction, it was his business to 
observe literally everything, in the hope that his 
observations would give him a hint if there should 
be any virtue in a hint. 

He watched the sentinel, to see if he was on 
the alert, and to test the question, he quickly, but 
silently, rose to his feet several times, and after 
stretching his limbs sat down again. On every 
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occasion of the sort, the sentinel’s attention was 
attracted by his very first movement, and Sam was 
convinced that he must count upon the watchful- 
ness of the guard in any case. He knew very 
well that even had the sentinel gone to sleep it 
would have done him no good, as there were other 
men on deck at work on the ship, while half a 
dozen sailors were standing on a floating raft of 
spars which had been lowered over the side as a 
platform for these men to stand upon while they 
repaired the damage done to the free board by 
carronade shot. Still, knowing all this, Sam 
thought it worth while to test his guardsman, and 
he did so, as we have seen. 

Then he set to work to make himself thor- 
oughly acquainted with the geography of that part 
of the ship in which he lay. He determined to 
know the size and relative place of every object 
around him, the distances between them, and the 
exact shape of each, so that in the dark, or with 
eyes tightly shut he could walk to any one of them 
and place his hand upon any part of it. He must 
do this of course without awakening suspicion, and 
to that end he leaned back against the bulwarks 
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as if to rest. Then he looked around him for a 
moment and, shutting his eyes, as if dozing, he 
reproduced in imagination the scene which he had 
just looked at, estimating distances and relative 
positions as accurately as he could. When he 
had formed and fixed the picture in his mind, he 
directed his eyes, without opening them, toward 
one object which he selected as a test. Then 
opening his eyes he discovered that he was in 
error by a foot or two as to. its precise place. 
Looking again at the scene he again closed his 
eyes and repeated the experiment. In this way, 
little by little he made himself minutely and accu- 
rately familiar with the details of the deck around 
i | 

Night was now coming on, and the men who 
were at work on the floating raft of spars came 
over the side, leaving the raft as it was, for use 
again the next morning. Sam happened to be 
looking over the gunwale at the time, and he saw 
one of the men, with a sailor’s instinct of order, 
gather up some scraps of boards and pile them 
neatly on the raft. 

Just then an idea dawned upon Sam’s alert 
mind, 


CHAPTER VII. 


NIGHT. 


= 1AM’S study of the deck around him, as we 
know, was made before the idea, which 


A| was bornin his brain as night fell, came 
to him. The study was made therefore, without 
reference to the idea, and merely because Sam 
thought, upon general principles, that if any 
scheme should form itself in his mind, a minute 
and accurate knowledge of his surroundings would 
probably help him to carry it out successfully. 
Indeed Sam Hardwicke’s ruling trait was his high 
appreciation of the practical value of minute and 
accurate knowledge. Wherever he was, and 
whatever he might be engaged in, he took the 
utmost pains to learn thoroughly whatever was to 
be learned around him, whether or not he could 
imagine any possible way an which the knowledge 
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so acquired would be useful to him. In the country 
in which he lived there was not acreek whose wind- 
ing he did not know, not a swamp with which he 
was not familiar. He kept his eyes and his ears 
wide open, and his mind alert, learning something 
every day, and storing it away, whatever it might be, 
for use if he should ever need to use it in any way. 

It was this habit which had made Sam the 
intelligent youth that he was, and had given him 
the reputation in his home neighborhood which 
was indicated. by the common remark of the 
frontiersmen, that— 

“What Sam Hardwicke doesn’t know isn’t 
worth knowing.” 

One thing that Sam knew however, was that 
this was not true. He tried to learn constantly 
because he knew that there were thousands of 
things worth knowing that he did not know. His 
father had taught him very early in life that edu- 
cation embraces vastly more than is taught in 
text-books, or in schools, and that education ought 
to be continued clear through life. But for the 
war, Sam would have been in college in Virginia 
at the time of the battle on Lake Borgne, but he 
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did not make the mistake of supposing that be- 
cause he could not attend college he could not be 
a student. He knew that a boy really determined 
to learn is a student all the ime, wherever he may 
be and whatever he may be doing. 

Having secured his idea, which of course was 
a plan, or rather the foundation of a plan, for es- 
cape, Sam began at once to turn the matter over 
in his mind, and to build on the foundation. His 
first care was to compare the amount of work 
done during the day with the amount which re- 
mained to be done on the ship's side. This led 
him to the conviction that the work would 
be finished the next day, and when it should be 
finished, there would be no further occasion for 
the raft to remain where it was. 

“TI must escape to-night,” he said to himself, 
“if Iam to escape in that way at all. To-morrow 
the spars will be taken up, and perhaps the gun- 
boat will be taken out to the anchorage of the 
fleet. Whatever is to be done must be done to- 
night.” 

A supper of ship biscuit and salt meat was 
served to the boys about dark, and while they 
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were eating it an order came for all the boats that 
could be spared and all the sailors who were not 
absolutely necessary on the gun-boat, to be taken 
at once to the fleet. “Bhey were wanted, the boats 
for the transportation of troops from the fleet to 
Pine Island, and the sailors to row them. When 
they had gone the little ship was left in charge of 
a single officer and four men. 

This pleased Sam, as it made the execution of 
his plan easier, and its success more probable. 

While eating supper, Sam began signalling to 
the boys around him, repeating the signal “at- 
tention,” until they all observed it. Then he 
signalled, 

“Don't sleep to-night, but pretend to do so. 
Listen for signals from me.” 

All this was done by means of motions with 
hands and feet, which would not have: been ob- 
served at all by any person who was not in the 
secret, for when their attention was once aroused, 
the most insignificant movements were sufficient 
for the boys to comprehend. 

“ Are we going to escape?” asked one of the 
boys, making the signs with his cup of water, 
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which he pretended to be playing with, the whole 
party paying attention. 

“We will try,” answered Sam, with a bit of 
biscuit, which he was gnawing. 

“ How?” Sid Russell asked with a series of 
sneezes, making the signs necessary with his head, 
as it dodged in sneezing. 

“Tl explain after awhile. Plan not com- 
plete,” Sam answered with the toe of his boot. 
Presently he added, signalling with his forefinger 
on his nose; 

“Don’t ask questions; let me work it out in 
my head, and look out for signals all night.” 

With that Sam stretched himself out on the 
deck, as if to sleep, and the boys, one after another 
followed his example. 

The officer in charge of the vessel now began 
to make his arrangements for the night. Two of 
the men were placed on guard, one at the bow, 
where the boys were, and one at the stern. The 
other two weré sent to their quarters to sleep while . 
awaiting their turn to stand guard. The officer 
himself, knowing that there was no danger of any 
kind to be apprehended, went below and to sleep. 
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The boys were left on deck because there was 
no place below decks in which they could be 
bestowed with tolerable comfort. The ship was 
not only very small, but as she was a flat bottomed 
thing, built for use in very shallow water, she had 
no depth of any consequence, and her guns occu- 
pied nearly all the space there was in her. A 
mere closet constituted the ward room, and there 
were a few bunks for sailors, tightly squeezed into 
an out-of-the-way corner. 

There was scarcely any wind, but it rained 
irregularly in spasmodic showers, pouring down in 
torrents for ten minutes, or more, and then dimin- 
ishing toa mere drizzle foratime. When it rained 
hard the dashing of the water on the decks and on 
the awnings which had been put up, one for the 
protection of each sentinel and one to keep the rain 
off the boys, drowned every other sound so that 
nothing less than a shout could have been heard 
as far as from one end of the gun-boat to the other. 

All these things Sam observéd closely, be- 
cause they constituted the circumstances around 
him, and furnished the conditions under which he 
must endeavor to put his plan into execution. 


ClPar 1 EH RwALI: 


SNORING. 


Bearattances: so to speak, and it was for this pur- 
pose that Sam had so narrowly observed his sur- 
roundings. A plan which did not fit the circum- 
stances perfectly must fail of course, and it was not 
a part of Sam’s purpose to take any unnecessary 
risk—of. failure. He knew very well that if he 
should fail in his first attempt to escape, no oppor- 
tunity would be given him to make a second at- 
tempt. He determined therefore to exercise the 
utmost patience, and to avoid taking the first 
step until every detail of his scheme should be 
fully worked out in his mind. 

He determined for one thing to do nothing 
until he had seen the guard relieved at least once, 
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as he hoped that the method of making the change 
of sentinels might give him some little advantage. 
He waited patiently therefore until the hour came 
for changing the watch, and carefully observed 
how it was done. There were but four men and 
one officer on board, as we know already; the 
officer and two men were asleep, and the other 
two men were on guard on deck; one of these 
men, Sam was confident, must go below to call 
his sleeping comrades whenever the watch was 
changed, and this proved to be the case. The 
man at the stern performed this duty, leaving the 
deck for about two minutes with only one sentinel 
on duty. 

This fact was in Sam’s favor, and he decided 
at once that the most favorable time for the mak- 
ing of his attempt would be at the next. change of 
watch, during the two minutes of one sentinel’s 
absence. 

One thing bothered the young schemer con- 
siderably. The execution of his plan would re- 
quire the prompt and intelligent codperation of 
his comrades, and to secure this he must commu- 
nicate the plan to them in its fullness. How to do 
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it was the question. It was too dark for them to 
see his hands, feet or head, too dark indeed to see 
anything distinctly under the awning, and hence 
signalling by sight was out of the question. He 
must signal by sounds, and if it had been merely 
to communicate a single idea, he could have ar- 
ranged it easily enough; but to explain his plan 
he must signal a great many things, spelling some 
words out,in full, and Sam was puzzled to know 
what sort of sounds he could make thus continu- 
ously for a long time without awakening the sen- 
tinel’s suspicion. It would not do to rap with his 
hands or feet, or to cough or cluck or do any 
thing of that sort for an hour at a time, and Sam 
was sorely puzzled to devise an unsuspicious noise 
for his purpose. 

As he was working at this problem, black Joe, 
who was lying near him, fell asleep notwithstand- 
ing Sam’s injunction to remain awake, and sleep- 
ing he snored lustily. Sam pushed him with his 
foot and woke him; but Sam got what he wanted. 
Snoring was a particularly unsuspicious noise, and 
he could signal by snores, and by stertorous 
breathings, as well as by any other sounds. 
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To attract attention, and warn the boys that he 
was about to begin signalling, Sam stretched out 
his foot and pushed the nearest boy three times 
and then after a pause twice. The three pushes 
meant “attention to signals,” and the two meant 
“pass the call,” that is to say, “ give the same sig- 
nal to the boy nearest you.” In a moment the 
boys sent back from the furthest end of the row, 
a single push, which meant, “we are on the 
alert.” 

Thereupon Sam began breathing heavily, as 
if asleep, but rather irregularly, so as to make his 
breathing mean what he wanted to say. 

The training which the boys had received in this 
signal service had had one good effect upon them, 
which was sharply illustrated on this occasion. 
It had made them unusually quick of perception, 
and a word or two, skillfully chosen from a sen- 


tence, was all that they needed to make them 


understand the whole sentence. 

Sam began by saying. in snores, “ escape, 
change, guard.” After amoment’s pause, the boys 
each heaved a deep sigh to intimate that they 
understood what he meant, and each of them 
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knew that the escape was to be attempted at the 
next change of guard. 

Then Sam signalled the word 

Spar. 

Tommy signalled back 

‘CPadules.” 

Sam answered: 

“ Board scraps 15-14 spars.” 

So the conversation was carried on for more 
than an hour, while the sentinel believed that his 
prisoners, worn out with toil and excitement, were 
soundly sleeping. : 

One by one the details were arranged ; each 
boy understood the part he was to play in the 
desperate attempt, and each began quietly mak. 
ing preparations for the performance of his 
part. 

In the first place, each quietly slipped his boots 
off. This was a precaution against making a com- 
motion on the deck, and bringing all the men at 
ence to the scene. 

Bob Sharp took his own and Sam’s handker- 
chiefs, and folded them diagonally together. 

Tom Hardwicke and Sid Russell simply tucked 
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up their sleeves. Billy Bunker and Joe got out 
their pocket knives and opened them. 

Then they all waited, impatiently perhaps, as 
the time dragged slowly, but without a sign of the 
impatience they felt. 


CHAPTER IX. 


WATER HORSES. 


NE of the heavy spasmodic showers of rain 
of which I have spoken, began just as the 


hour arrived for the change of guards. 
This was what Sam had hoped for as the roaring 
of the rain on the decks and on the awnings com- 
pletely drowned all slight sounds. 

The sentinel at the stern of the ship went 
below to awaken the men who were to take his 
own and his comrade’s place for the next watch. 
~ The sentinel at the bow, wrapped closely in a tar- 
paulin coat, with his hat drawn down over his eyes 
and ears to meet the turned-up collar, stood look- 
ing toward the stern with his back toward his 
prisoners. 

All the boys were sitting up now, and at a sign 
from Sam, in the shape of a snore, which was 
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barely audible above the roar of the rain, each 
rose to his feet ready to do his part of the work 
that was now to be done. | 

Sam and Sid Russell sprang forward like cats 
and clasped the sentinel firmly around the body, 
imprisoning his arms. At the same instant, Bob 
Sharp stuffed the middle of the roll of handker- 
chiefs. into the bewildered man’s mouth, and 
quickly tied the ends together at the back of his 
head, thus making it impossible for him to cry out, 
or to make a sound which could be heard half a 
dozen steps away. 

All this was the work of scarcely more than a 
second, and not a word had been spoken. The 
man ‘struggled to free himself from his captors, of 
course, but wrapped in his tarpaulin coat, and held 
in the close embrace of two stalwart fellows like 
Sam and Sid, he was powerless. 

Meanwhile Tom Hardwicke had uncoiled a 
rope which was at hand, and by the time that Bob 
Sharp had tied the handkerchief, Tom had passed 
this rope twice around the guard’s body over his 
arms. Then Bob Sharp took one end of it, while 
Tom held the other, and when Sam and Sid re- « . 
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leased their hold, the two smaller boys ran rapidly 
in opposite directions around the man, completely 
wrapping him up in the tightly drawn coils of the 
rope. Then drawing him backward to the mast, 
they quickly lashed him to it. 

All was done in less than half a minute, and 
the boys silently slipped over the side of the gun- 
boat where they found Billy Bunker and black 
Joe, who had cut the lashings of the two outer 
spars and had them already free. 

Sam Hardwicke, Billy Bunker and black Joe 
straddled one of the spars, and Bob Sharp, Tom 
Hardwicke and Sid Russell placed themselves on 
the other, all riding the smooth, straight logs as if 
they had been a pair of horses. . 

For paddles they had picked up pieces of 
board from the pile which Sam had seen the 
workman make of the scraps on the raft, and using 
these the boys pushed off, paddling as rapidly as 
possible, out into the darkness and the rain. 

In half a minute the ship was lost to sight, so 
black was the night, and after about ten minutes 
of vigorous paddling, Sam said :— 

« We can take it more easily now, boys; we’re 
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safe from pursuit, and the main thing now is to 
use our strength judiciously, so as to get to the 
shore. I’m afraid we'll need all of it before we 
tread solid ground again.” 

“Why, Sam,” said Tommy, “ won’t they follow 
use” 

“ No,” answered the elder boy. 

“Why ?” asked two or three in a breath. 

“ Because it is so dark that pursuit would be 
hopeless. Our danger from them ended when we 
were fifty yards from the ship, or sooner than that, 
and I made my calculations with the understand- 
ing that if we could once paddle away for two or 
three minutes before they discovered our flight, 
they would not undertake to follow us. They 
can’t see, and they can’t even hear us in this rain, 
and if they should row a hundred yards beyond 
call from the ship to hunt for us, they would have 
the fun of paddling about all night for their pains. 
They never could find their way back again. Be- 
sides we are a good deal further away from the 
gun-boat than you probably think.” 

“ How far is we got, Mas’ Sam?” asked Joe. 

“ Nearly half a mile, I think,” said Sam, _ 
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*Half-a milel” exclaimed. Sid Russell, 
“we ain't paddled half a mile this quick have 
we?” . 

“No,” replied Sam, “but we’ve traveled about 
that far.” 

“ How ?” 

“ By floating with the tide. It is running out 
very rapidly now.” 

“That's so! I didn’t think of that,” replied 
Sid. 

“ Did you think of it Mas’ Sam, when you was 
a layin’ of you pians?” | 

«“ Yes, else I should not have been half so con- 
fident of success as I was. I knew that if we 
could paddle past the stern of the gun-boat into 
the full sweep of the tide the current would do the 
rest.” 

G: Seems to me, Mas’ Sam, you don’t never for- 
git to remember nothin’. when you’s in a tight 
place.” 

“Yes, and that’s what made him ‘Captain 
Sam,’” said Billy Bowlegs. © He don’t blunder 
along. and take the chances. He counts the 
chances, and makes chances.” 
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The boys were full of admiration for their 
young commander, and they were so elated now 
with their deliverance by his ingenuity that 
even the water of the lake combined with the 
drenching rain could not cool their enthusiasm. 
They talked on, recalling one after another of the 
points in Sam’s successful scheme which im- 
pressed them as especially well conceived, and 
chuckling, wet as they were, at the picture they 
conjured up of the bewilderment and - chagan 
which their late guards must have felt when their, 
escape became known. 

Joe was especially pleased to think that pursuit 
was impossible because of the intense darkness of 
the night, and he was half inclined to attribute this 
piece of good fortune to some occult bit of schem- 
ing on Sam’s part. 

“But Mas’ Sam!” he exclaimed, as a thought 
struck him, after a long silence. 

« What is it, Joe?” 

“ Didn’t you say de Briddish couldn’t follah us 
‘cause it’s too dark?” 

“Yes, they could never find us out here. We 
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are merely a speck on the surface of the lake, and 
nobody could see us fifty yards away.” 

“ But you said dey couldn’t never find dere way 
back to de ship agin till mawnin’, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes, I said that if they had rowed out of 
sight and call of their ship they would have had 
difficulty in finding it again. But what are you 
driving at, Joe? You're cross-questioning me be- 


cause you see a difficulty that you think I haven’t 


counted on, and may be you're right. If you are, 
the quicker you tell me what the trouble is the 


_ better it will be.” 


“Well,” said Joe, “de fac’ is, if it’s so dark dat 


‘dey couldn’t git back to dat dare ship agin if 


dey once got half a mile away, an’ I believe you’re 
right about dat,—’n fac’ I knows you're right,—I 
jis want to know how you’s gwine to fin’ de sho’.” 

“ Why by goin’ straight across the current, of 
course,” said Billy Bowlegs, quickly. 

“How are we to tell which way the current 
runs, Billy, in the dark?” asked Sam quietly. 

“« Why by feeling,” answered Billy. 

« Well,” replied Sam, “but we float with the 


current, when we don’t paddle, and so, as we go 
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just as fast as the water does, and in the same 
direction, feeling will do no good; we couldn’t de- 
tectgany current in that way. If we paddle, what 
seems to be a current will really be only the effect 
of our own motion, and it will always seem to be a 
current going just opposite to our course, what- 
~ ever that may be. When you are floating and 
cannot see any thing that is standing still, either 
the shore or something in the water, you can’t 
possibly discover by sight or feeling which way 
the current is running. It 1s so in a fog, and it is 
so in a dark night like this when we can’t see the 
shore. You may try it if you like, and you'll find 
itso. If you were still and not going with the 
tide, you could see the water running past you, 
or feelit; or if you could see any thing that is 
standing still while you float with the tide, you 
could tell which way you are going; but when- 
ever we stop paddling we are floating with the 
tide, and we can see nothing that is stationary, and 
so we cannot tell by sight or feeling which way 
the tide is running.” 

“ According to that, then, we are lost out here 
in the water,” said Tommy, “and have got to wait 
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till morning before we can tell which way we're 
paddling.” 

“Dat’s jis’ what I s’pected, Mas’ Tommy,” said 
Joe, “an’ black Joe’s right for oncet any how, if 
he ain’t got no sense to speak of.” 

“No he ain’t right, neither,” drawled Sid Rus- 
sell, “an’ we ain’t lost, but are goin’ as straight 
towards the shore as the tide’]l let us.” 

“ How do you know that, Sid? ”-asked Tommy, 
“do you knowshow to tell the right direction in 
the dark?” 

“No, I don’t, but I know we're a goin’ right,. 
for.all-inat.” 

“ How do you know it?” 

“Because Captain Sam is a goin’ ahead as if 
he knew what to do, an’ I’ve know’d him too long 
an’ too well not to know what that means. I used 
to think sometimes that he didn’t know what he 
was about, but I’ve learnt better now, an’ when he 
pushes ahead confident like, I know he knows jest 
what he’s a doin’.” . 

‘Thank you, Sid, for your confidence,” said 
Sam, who had been taught a good many little 
courtesies of speech which frontier boys know 
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nothing about; “I believe I do know what I am 
doing to-night. Atany rate I have a sort of guide 
which will keep us tolerably straight.” 

“« What is it?” asked Tommy. 

“ The rain,” answered Sam. 

“ How do you tell any thing by the rain?” 

“I noticed,” answered Sam, “that this is a 
northeast storm, and although there is scarcely 
any wind, there is enough to make the rain slant 
a little as it falls, and what little*there is, is from 
the northeast. The shore we are trying to reach 
is nearly due east, and as long as we face toward it 
the rain will strike our left cheeks a little in front.” 

“ That’s so. I told you Captain Sam had some 
sort of a compass to steer by,” said Sid Russell, 
whose faith in Sam was as unbounded as his affec- 
tion, which is saying a great deal for his faith. 

“But Sam,” said Tommy. 

“Well, what is it?” asked Sam. 

“ What if the wind has changed ?” 

“ Tt hasn’t changed,” answered Sam. 

“ How do you know?” 

“T have several reasons for thinking so,” an- 
swered the elder boy. “In the first place, north- 
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easterly storms at this season of the year are 
almost certain to continue for thirty-six hours or 
longer; in the second place any change in the 
wind would.bring a change of weather with it, and 
this cold shower feels to me very much like the 
one that was falling when we left the gun- 
boat.” 

“You think we’re going right then?” asked 
Tommy, still skeptical. 

“No, I know that we’re going wrong,” said 
Sam. 

“ How is that?” 

“Why were going east, when I should 
greatly prefer to go west; as we are going now, 
we will land a long way below New Orleans, and 
have a long and difficult march to make, while 
if we could go west we would land within fifteen 
or sixteen miles of the city.” 

“Why don't we go west then, instead of 
east?” 

«“ Because we can’t. The tide runs almost due 
north in this part of the lake, and almost due east 
out of a bay just west of us, and we can’t make 
headway against it. The best that we can do is 
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to go on as we are, and after we get on shore, do 
the best that we can.” 

The night was very cold for so low a latitude, 
and exposed to such a rain in such a temperature," 
the boys would have suffered severely with the 
cold, but for the fact that they were paddling; the 
exercise kept them reasonably warm, but they 
were anything but comfortable, and the elation 
they had felt at their escape having now subsided, 
they grew silent and moody. Hunger and the 
want of sleep were added to the cold and the wet, 
and it seemed to them that the terrible night 
would never end. They paddled on, however, 
with weary arms and tired spirits, no longer strain- 
ing their eyes as they had done at first, in a vain 
effort to see beyond the curtain of darkness which 
surrounded them. 

After several hours of this work, the boys were 
aroused from their stupor of weariness and dis- 
comfort by Sam’s voice. 

“ The tide is running up again,” he said. 

“How do you know?” asked one of them. 

“T see the shore,” answered Sam. 


“The shore! where ?” exclaimed all ina breath. 
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“ There, nearly straight ahead. Don’t you see 
that black line on the water ?” 

“No.” 

« Don’t you see that it is blacker down on the 
water than it is just above it?” 

“ Yes, I can see that,” said Sid, “and I can see 
a ragged edge to the black strip. It’s tree tops, I 
reckon.” 

2 Ves, replied Sam, “it is the line of trée-tops 
against the sky, and by watching it, I discovered 
that the tide was running in. It must be nearly 
morning now.” 

“How far off is the shore, Sam?” asked 
Tommy. 

“About.a quarter of a mile, I-think. If we 
pull away a little we shall be there in five or ten 
minutes.” 

This prospect of a change from their present 
attitude astride the spars, and a chance to stretch 
their legs on solid ground again, quickened the 
flagging energies of the exhausted company, and 
they paddled again with something like spirit. 
The shore line became every moment more dis- 
tinct, and as they peered at it through the dark- 
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ness, the land seemed to be creeping out over the 
water and approaching them. A grey streak be- 
gan to show itself in the east, the land was at 
hand, and with a strong blow with their paddles, 
the boys drove their spars fairly up on the shore. 


CHART BAX. 


SID RUSSELL’S CAP. 


TIFF, weary, well-nigh utterly worn out, 
~| the boys dismounted from their spar water- 


horses, and straightened their limbs on the 
shore just as day began to dawn. They had had 
an exceedingly severe night, and were greatly 
' wearier than any of them had supposed. The ex- 
citement of the battle on the preceding day, the 
still greater excitement of their race in the canoe, 
and their ultimate capture, the loss of sleep during 
the whole night, and their severe exertion in the 
water, prolonged as it had been during many hours, 
had left little strength or spirit in them, and when 
they found themselves again on shore, they would 
have thrown themselves down on the ground to 
sleep without a thought of the future, if Sam had 
not asserted his authority, and insisted upon a 
wiser course of action. 
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It was Sam’s good natured habit as we know, 
to give reasons for his requirements, when it was 
practicable to do so, but when it was not practi- 
cable, he knew very well how to require and se- 
cure unquestioning obedience to orders which for 
any reason he could not explain. On ordinary 
occasions he made himself the companion and 
friend of his company; but he could make him- 
self their commanding officer whose decrees were 
to be obeyed, not questioned, when he found it 
necessary to assert his authority. Just now, as he 
knew, the boys were in no condition to listen to - 
explanations or to profit by them; and he simply 
commanded them to do what he thought was 
necessary for their welfare and safety. 

“Get some limber vines out of the thicket 
there, Sid, and fasten these spars securely to the 
bank,” he said. “Tommy, you and Bob Sharp 
get up from there and go out into the woods and 
collect anything you can find that will burn. Get 
a good pile of the driest stuff you can find. I'll 
find acamping place in the bushes there and clear 
it, with Joe’s assistance. Billy, you run along the 
shore and see if you can’t find some sort of shell 
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fish, any sort, and bring them in as quickly as you 
can. There, that will do, Sid; now you go down 
the shore the other way and look for shell-fish. 
We must have something to eat.” 

The boys obeyed, but it was done without any 
spirit. They were worn out. 

Going up into the bushes, Sam selected as 
good a place as he could for the purpose, and pro- 
ceeded to arrangea camp. With long cane poles, 
he erected a sort of rude shelter which he and Joe 
thatched with moss and leaves. 

He had chosen a place where there was alarge 
log, and he built the shelter with its open side 
toward this log, so that the timber might serve for 
a fire place, and with a fire built against it, reflect 
the heat into the bush tent. 

By the time that he had accomplished this, 
Sid and Billy had returned, bringing about a 
dozen small shell-fish, which was all that the shore 
afforded. These were mussels, and they made 
barely a mouthful each, but Sam divided them 
carefully among the boys, and each swallowed 
his portion. 

“ There, that isn’t a breakfast,” said Sam, when 
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the shell-fish had disappeared, “ but it is something, 
and we shall be the stronger for it. The next thing 
now is toget a fire. Set to work with your knives, 
boys, on that pine knot, and make some whittlings. 
Split up some of the best seasoned stuff too, and 
we'll have a blaze in ten minutes.” 

The boys didas he bade them, he helping, and 
as fast as they accumulated their shavings they 
stored them under an inverted cap, to keep them 
from the rain, which was still falling steadily. 
When enough were prepared for their purpose, 
Sam made a sort of rack of sticks against the log. 
On this he meant to build his fire, so as to give it 
a draught of air from beneath, until it should get 
a firm hold upon the timber. 

Then going into the tent, Sam took his tinder 
box out of his pocket and opened it. 

The flint and steel were in their places, but the 
tinder was saturated! How the water had pene- 
trated the box, which was supposed to be water- 
tight, he could not conjecture, but that it had 
done so, there could be no doubt whatever. 


Sam was no little annoyed, while the boys were 
utterly disheartened. 
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“We might as well give it up, and lie down 
and die at once,” said Tom. 

“Nonsense!” said Sam. “We're not going 
to die for want of a fire, and you wouldn’t think of 
such a thing if you were not tired out. A fire 
would add to our comfort, but we can do without, 
it if we can’t get it. Besides, I mean to havea 
fire yet.” 

“« How'll you get it?” 

“]T don’t know, but we’ve accomplished more 
difficult things than that before now, and we will 
accomplish that too. - There is a way, and we've 
got to find it. We have flint and steel with which 
to make sparks, and we have light wood for kin- 
dling. The only thing we lack is something which 
will answer for tinder, and that something we must 
find.” , 

“T tell you what, Mas’ Sam,” said Joe, whom 
the bare prospect of warming himself before a fire 
had stimulated into life. | 

« Well, what is it, Joe?” 

“Tf our shirts was jus’ dry, we could make lint 
out’n ’em.” 

« That is true, Joe, but our shirts are about as 
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wet as anything can be, and we must find some- 
thing else.” 

“Lei’s go an’ look for some punk,” said Bob 
Sharp. 

“T doubt if we find any that isn’t full of water,” 
said Sam, “but it is perhaps worth while to look, 
and if we don’t find punk, we may find a hollow 
‘tree, with some dry, rotten wood in it, and we can 
make that do, I suppose.” 

At this moment Sid Russell took off his home 
made cap which was made of raccoon skin, and 
Sam observed that it had a lining of coarse linen, 
which was dry, the raccoon skin being wholly 
impervious to water. 

“ Let me see that linen, Sid,” said Sam. “ Per- 
haps that may do, though I-doubt it.” 

As Sam said this, an idea seemed to dawn 
upon Sid, who smiled, and instead of putting 
the cap into: Sam’s extended hand, drew out 
his knife with great deliberation, and slowly 
opened it. 

“Tve got it,” he said, with a longer drawl than 
usual. 

“ Got what, Sid?” 
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“Tinder, punk, lint, somethin’ to git a fire 
-with,” he answered. 

“ Where?” asked the boys in a breath. 

Sid did not answer, but with his knife he 
began slowly to rip the lining out of his cap, and 
as he did so, he revealed a thick wadding of lint 
cotton between the linen and the raccoon skin. 

“JT put that there, when I built that air hat, 
thinkin’ it would help to keep me warm, an’ it’s 
agoin’ to do it now in a way I didn’t think of.” 

There was something as nearly like enthusiasm 
in the little company now, as their weariness and 
their water-soaked condition would allow. 

To set a bunch of the cotton on fire with the 
flint and steel was the work of avery few moments, 
and it was not long before a fire was blazing in 
front of the bush tent, and the boys were drying 
themselves in its comfortable heat. 


CHAPTER XI. 


IN WHICH JOE IS SUSPECTED OF BEING CRAZY. 


2AIAM HARDWICKE had had a good deal 
of experience in the woods and swamps, 
and he had learned not only how to pro- 
vide ways and means of living under difficulties, 
but also how best to economize strength and re- 
pair the damage done by over exertion, Thus 
when the boys landed, he forbade them, as we 
have seen, to throw themselves down and sleep, 
knowing that, although this was their impulse, it 
was not the best thing for them to do, He or- 
dered the search for shell fish because he thought 
their most pressing need was something to eat. 
Having got a very little food, he knew that while 
they needed a larger supply they needed warmth 
more, and hence he made the whole party devote 
themselves to the work of getting a fire and a 
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shelter, to the exclusion of everything else, as the 
matter of the most immediate importance. 

When the fire had done its work, however, 
when all the boys were comfortably warm, and had 
dried their under-clothes by the fire, Sam set about 


providing for their next most pressing want, which 
was food, 

“Now, boys,” he said, “we are pretty well 
thawed out, and must manage to get some break- 
fast, or some dinner rather, as it is noon at least.” 

“ What are we going to eat?” asked one of the 
boys. 


’ 


“ That remains to be seen,” replied Sam, “ and 
it will depend entirely on what we can manage to 
get. One thing is in our favor; we can eat any- 
thing, now that we are hungry. A good many 
things are good to eat when people are too hungry 
to listen to their prejudices. Snakes are said to 
be as good as squirrels, and crawfish are very good. 
We could eat snails, if we had them and had 
nothing else, and there are a great many roots 
which can be eaten ; indeed the bark of nearly all 
roots is somewhat nourishing. I'll tell you what 
we will do. Joe will go down the shore and Billy 
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Bunker up the shore, to look for shell-fish; the 
rest of us will scatter out through the canebrake and, 
the woods, in search of anything that we may find 
there. Let every one of us go with the under- 
standing that he is to bring back everything he 
sees that is alive, snakes, snails, land terrapins or . 
anything else of the sort. Then when we get all to- 
gether, we can eat what we like best out of the col- 
lection. I will bring some of the best roots that 
are to be had; I’ve eaten roots so often when hunt- 
ing, that I know which ones are best; and they 
will do for bread. Now every fellow must bring 
something.” 

With that the boys separated and began their 
search, first throwing some additional wood on 
their fire‘to-keep it. burning freely. | Aboutan 
hour passed when Tommy came in, bringing with 
him a miscellaneous collection of small creeping 
things, not one of which he would have eaten, ex- 
cept as an alternative to actual starvation. Billy 
Bunker arrived next, with a handkerchief half full 
of small shell-fish, which, when removed from 
their shells would not have filled a tea cup. Sam 


came soon afterward, bearing in triumph a hare, 
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which he had killed with a stick, and a quantity of 
roots. Bob Sharp brought a duplicate of Tom 
Hardwicke’s collection, and while the boys were 
inspecting his contribution to the commissariat, 
Sid Russell came striding up to the fire. 

“ What have you got, Sid?” cried the boys in 
concert. | 

Sid did not answer in words, but putting his 
hands into his pockets, began drawing out some 
toads. 

“Where did'you get them?” asked Sam. “I 
didn’t suppose there was one to be found at this 
season.” 

SE=due- em out o’ the mud,” replied ‘Sid. 
“They go to bed in the mud every fall, an’ don’t: 
wake up agin till spring.” 

“Well, we can’t very well eat ae said Sam. 

“The French eat ’em,” said Sid. 

No, ssaid-oam;. “not that sort,- They eat 
bull-frogs, but these are: toads. However, we'll 
keep them, and eat them if we must, when this 
rabbit is finished.” 

“ Did you get a rabbit?” asked Sid. 

“Yes, I managed to creep up on him, and 
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knock him over with a stick; I believe it’s the 
only civilized food anybody has secured, tinless Joe 
brings something. By the way, where is Joe?” 

Nobody knew. 

“Very well, he'll come in after a while, and 
meantime, we must skin and cook the rabbit.” 

“Listen!” said Billy Bunker. “That’s Joe 
calling.” 

The call was heard again. 

“ Hello—o-o!” answered Sid Russell. 

« Some on you come an’ help me drive dis yere 
cattle home,” yelled Joe from a considerable dis- 
tance. 

“ Cattle!” exclaimed Sam; “what on earth 
can he mean? Hecan’t have found a cow down 
here.” 

All the boys were curious, of course, to know 
what black Joe was driving to camp, and so they 
_all ran down on the beach to look. Joe was visi- 
ble in the distance, with a stick in his hand, run- 
ning about as if driving a cow, but there was no 
cow to be seen. The boys stopped and looked. 
Joe seeing them halt, cried out with a tone of ex- 
asperation in his voice. 
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“ What’s you all a-stoppin’ dar for? why don’ 
you come ’long an’ help drive dis yere cattle 
home? Hell git in de water next thing you 
knows.” 

“Dll tell you what it is, Sam,” said Tommy, 
“Joe has gone crazy. That’s what he’s running 
about that way for; he thinks he has found a cow, 
and is trying to drive it home.” 

“Well,” said Sam, “we must run to him any- 
how, and see what is the matter.” 

With that the party set off at a rapid gait, and 
before long they came to the scene of Joe’s labors, 
and found him trying to drive a sea turtle to camp. 

Sam ran to the turtle, and turned him over on 
his back, thereby rendering the creature helpless ; 
then Sam literally lay down on the beach to laugh, 
and all the boys joined in the merriment. Poor 
Joe, who was exasperated beyond expression with 
the obstinacy of the animal, and worn out with 
impatience, sat silent for a while, and then burst 
into tears. 

This put a stop to the laughter, for the boys 
were all good natured fellows, and they all liked 
Joe. A few soothing words of explanation and 
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sympathy brought the black boy out of his misery, 

-and he even joined in the laugh when Sam ex- 
plained the nature of his own and his comrades’ 
mistake. 

“We were laughing at our own blunder, Joe. 
We thought you said to come and help you drive 
a ‘cattle’ home, when you said ‘turtle.’ ” 

“Yes, I dun say tuttle ev'ry time,” answered 
Joe, still a little disposed to nurse his offended 
dignity. “I dun tole you I had a tuttle, and de 
brute wouldn’t drive, no how I could fix it.” 

“Why didn’t you pick him up and carry him, 
Joe?” asked Sam, “he isn’t big enough to have 
bothered you ; youcould carry him in one hand.” 

“Carry him, Mas’ Sam! Me tote a tuttle, an’ 
him alive!” Mas’ Sam I wouldn’t touch dat dar 
tuttle for nothin’ in. the world. Tse a-feard on 
‘im, I is, cause tuttles bites, dey does; least ways 
l’se dun heard folks say so.” 

“Why didn’t you turn him over on his back 
then with your stick, so that he couldn’t run 
away?” 

“ Mas’ Sam, don’ you know black Joe ain’t got 
de half o’ your sense? I ain’t never had nothin’ to 
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do wid tuttles fore now; I’se seed ’em in de creek, 
but I ain’t never had nothin’ whatsomedever to do 
wid ’em; I’se not acquainted wid ’em, an’ I never 
know’d nothin’ ’bout dere layin’ still on dere backs, 
till now.” 

“Well, never mind, Joe,” replied Sam sooth- 
ingly. “You aren’t crazy any how, as we were 
afraid that you were, and you’ve caught the big- 
gest thing caught yet. You've done better than 
gayperds...Come on, I'll carry-your ‘cattle’ to 
camp, and we'll make beef of him.” 

“« Mas’ Sam,” exclaimed Joe, as Sam was about 
to pick up the turtle, “ You better take care ’o dat 
brute. Don’ you know if a tuttle once gits a holt 
on you, he won’t never let go till it thunders ?” 

Sam was not afraid, however, and picking the 
turtle up, he headed the procession toward camp. 


CHAP TEAR 


IN WHICH JOE EXPRESSES DOUBT. 


O prepare the hare, which the boys called 
a rabbit, for broiling was a brief task, but 


it was not quite so easy to make steaks of 
the turtle, which the boys insisted upon calling 
“ Joe’s cattle.” The turtle was a small one, but he 
yielded several pounds of meat. As the boys were 
very hungry, Sam determined to cook, for that 
day’s dinner, the hare and about half of the turtle, 
saving the rest of it for future use. Billy’s shell-fish 
were devoured raw while dinner was in process of 
preparation. 

By the time that the saltless and breadless 
dinner was over, the afternoon was well advanced, 
and the boys were disposed to lie down at once 
and sleep. 


“TJ dislike to make you undertake any further 
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work this afternoon, boys,” said Sam, “ but I think 
we must do one more job.” 

“What is it?” asked Tommy very dolefully. 

«We must make a fish trap,” said Sam. 

“A fish trap! how?” 

“Well, you see we must get away from here as 
soon aS we can, and make our way to New Or- 
leans,” replied Sam, “and we must have food 
enough, before we start, to last us for at least one 
day. My notion is to make a sort of wicker fence 
out of canes down in the water while the tide is 
out. When it comes in again to-night, the small 
fish and crabs will come in with it, and feed around 
the edges. Some of them will be apt to come 
within our fence, over the top of it, which will be 
under water then, and when the tide goes out 
* we'll have them in a pen.” 

The plan was the best that could be executed 
with their limited resources, and the boys began 
cutting canes and carrying them down to’the 
water's edge. There Sam cut some of them into 
short pieces, and drove them down into the mud, 
leaving about two feet of each out. 

He drove them in a curved line, beginning 
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well out on the shore, running down into the water, 
then running along parallel with the shore for 
about a dozen yards, and then curving and run- 
ning out again. By the time that these stakes 
were driven, the boys had a large pile of cane in 
readiness, and they all set to work to compiete the 
trap by weaving the long limber canes into the 
row of posts. When all was done, the fence was 
so closely woven that no fish bigger than a man’s 
finger could work his way through it. 

“ Now,” said Sam, “ when the tide comes in the 
water will be well over the top of the fence, and 
the fish can swim in freely We'll bait the trap 
with some of your frogs, Sid, and with the entrails 
of the rabbit, and that will attract the fish. They'll 
be too busy eating to notice when the tide begins 
to fali, and I shall be disappointed if we don’t 
catch a good supply of one sort or another.” 

They tied the bait with tough bark to some 
stakes, and their arrangements were complete. 

“Now we must get ready to sleep,” said 
Sam, when they returned to their tent. “It is 
nearly night, and sleep is the thing we want 
most.” 
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« Ain’t we goin’ to keep up the fire all night?” 
asked Sid Russell. . 

“Certainly, and you are right, Sid, we must 
provide a good supply of fuel before we lie down. 
That will occupy the rest of the daylight, and it 
will be better so. It isn’t easy to make up lost: 
sleep, and we will sleep all the better for waiting 
until after dark to begin. It is clearing off too, 
and it will be cold to-night.” 

The boys gathered fuel vigorously, piling it 
high by the side of their tent. It was light stuff, 
chiefly brush and dry canes, for lacking axes, they 
had to content themselves with such fuel as they 
could gather. An hour or two of steady work, 
however, secured them a good supply, sufficient to 
last them through the night, with something to 
spare. Meanwhile the clouds had cleared away, 
and there was opportunity to dry their clothes 
more thoroughly than they had been able to do as 
yet. 

Taking off one garment at a time, each of the 
boys busied himself with this task. 

“Tt'll be a treat to sleep in dry clothes again,” 
said Billy Bunker, as he drew on his trousers. 
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“ Yes, and to sleep on adry bed again too,” said 
Bob Sharp, “and that’s what I mean to do.” 

As he said this, he brought a large armful of 
grey moss to the fire, and began hanging it up in 
small bunches on bushes. 

“That's a good idea,” said Tom, “but I'll tell 
you what let’s do! Let’s club together and dry 
enough moss to make one big bed, the length of 
the shelter; then we can all sleep dry.” 

It was no sooner said than agreed to, and in 
five minutes the fire was literally encircled with 
bunches of steaming moss, hanging from bushes 
and sticks, and spread out all over the wood pile. 

Meantime Sam went into the canebrake, and 
returned with a large armful of canes. 

“What are you going to do with them, cap- 
tain?” asked Billy Bowlegs. 

“Make a bedstead,” said Sam, “to keep your 
dry bedding off the wet ground.” 

“ How are you going to do it?” 

“Come and help me bring canes, and [’ll show 
you presently,” answered Sam. 

When a sufficient number of the cane stalks 
had, heen collected, Sam began by laying them on 
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the ground in the tent, placing them about six 
inches apart. When he had completed this bot- 
tom tier, he laid other canes across these, about 
the same distance apart, making a checker work 
floor. Then he laid a third tier, a fourth, and a 
fifth, crossing them every time, and making an 
elastic rack about six inches high. Then he laid 
a final tier of cane, placing the stalks close to- 
gether, so as to make a sort of close floor over the 
whole. 

By this time the moss was dry, and when it was 
spread upon the pile of cane, the boys had a bed 
as comfortable as any spring mattress would have 
been, and without further ado, they stretched them- 
selves out full length upon it to sleep. 

They were not sleepy now, however. It was 
not yet the hour at which they usually went to 
bed, and when one has lost a night’s sleep, he may 
be very sleepy throughout the next day, but if he 
remains awake until night, he is pretty sure to find 
it difficult to go to sleep at an earlier hour than 


usual. 
After lying still for a few moments, Billy 


Bunker said: wilt 
5* 
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«Captain Sam, how long are we going to stay 
heres” 

« Not longer than is necessary,’ answered Sam. 
“JT suppose we shall be in condition to start for 
New Orleans in the morning, if we catch anything 
to eat in our trap.” 

“How are we going, Sam?” asked Tommy, 
“and where are we anyhow?” 

“Ves. whar’ is we, Mas’ Sam?” saia black 
Joe; “ You haven’t tole us nothin’ about it yit, 
‘cause we’s been too busy.” 

“ That’s just what I was a-goin’ to ask you in 
the mornin’,” said Sid Russell. 

“Well,” replied Sam, “we're in a swamp on the 
south or southeast side of Lake Borgne, and that is 
about as near as I can come to telling you where 
we are. Indeed my own knowledge on the sub- 
ject goes no further than that.” 

“Don’t you know whar we is, Mas’ Sam?” 
asked Joe, sitting bolt upright at the far end of the 
bed, where he was lying, and manifesting in his 
tone some little alarm. 

“ T know in a general way, Joe,” answered Sam, 
“"so you needn’t be frightened.” 
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SWhas-dat wias Sam?” 

“What's what ?” 

“ What's ‘ frightumed.’ ” 

“«¢ Frightened,’ Joe, not ‘ frightumed. ’ ” 

“Well what is it, Mas’ Sam ?” 

MCared.” 

““Skeered! Joe ain’t skeered, but Joe knows 
very well what'll become o’ dis yere crowd 0’ 
youngsters whenever dey gits cotched any whar’ 
whar’ you dunno whar’ you is. I ain’t skeered, 
but jis’ comprehensible, like.” 

‘“‘ Apprehensive, you mean, Joe.” 

“Well whatever you call it, dat’s what I is jis’ 
now.” 

‘Don’t be apprehensive then, Joe,” said Sam 
encouragingly. ‘I know where we are, well 
enough for all our purposes, because I know the 
way to New Orleans.” 

“Was you ever here before now?” asked Joe. 

‘No, I was never here, nor anywhere near 
here,” answered Sam, . 

“Den how does you know de way away from 
heres, 

“JT don’t know that I can make you under- 
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stand it, Joe, but Ill try. I know the general 
shape of this lake, whichis nat a lake at all, but 
an arm of the sea, because I have carefully studied 
iton the map. I know about whereabouts on the 
lake the battle was fought yesterday, and where 
we lay when we were prisoners. I know that we 
paddled eastwardly from there while the tide was 
running to the north, and so we came nearly east 
till we landed here. I know, therefore, that we 
are somewhere on the eastern shore of the lake, 
and I know that New Orleans lies ten or twelve 
miles west of the upper or western end of the lake. 
Do you understand all that, Joe?” 

“No, but I reckon you does, and dat’s de 
main pint.” 

“Yes, I understand it,” said Sam. 

“ Mas’ Sam?” said Joe again. 

“Wellpjoer ” 

“What is a map?” 


“It is a sort of picture of a country, as it 
would look if you were up in the sky looking down 
at it,” answered Sam, trying to give Joe the best 
notion he could of the nature and purpose of a 
map. 
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“Does God make’em ?” asked Joe reverently. 

“No,” replied Sam, trying not to join the boys 
in their laughter. ‘No, men make them.” 

‘“Dead men, what’s done got to be angels?” 
asked Joe. 

This time, Sam was obliged to laugh. ~ Pres- 
ently he answered: 

“No, Joe, ‘live men make maps.” 

“Well, mebbe so,” answered Joe doubtfully, 
“but how kin ‘live men git up in de sky an’ 
see how things look from dare, Id jis’ like to 
know.” 

“ They don’t go up there to make maps, Joe; 
they make them in houses, here on the earth.” 

“How does dey know how things look from 
de sky den?” 

“Tam _ afraid I can’t make you understand it, 
Joe, until I have a map to show you. You'll have 
to take my word for it all.” 

“Course you b’lieves em, Mas’ Sam, but I jis’ 
tell you what ’tis, dem dare men’s a foolin’, an’ ef 
you ain’t got no knowledge to go by but dat, I jis’ 
tell you we’s got to find our way by luck signs.” 

“Very well, Joe. When we have tried the 
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map knowledge, and have found it useless, we'll 
let you try your ‘luck signs.’” 

“Have you got through, Joe?” asked Billy 
Bunker. 

“Yes, I’se through, but we ain’t through, nor 
we ain't a-gwine to git through neither, till Mas’ 
Sam thinks o’ somethin’ bettern map knowledge 
to go by.” 

“Joe!” drawled Sid Russell. 

“San | said, Joe. 

“Do you recollect how we got away from 
Pensacola?” 

“Course I does, Mas’ Sid. We come away in 
de boat.” 

“Yes, an’ when we was away out o’ sight o’ 
land, Captain Sam told us there was land all 
along to the north of us, an’ we found it there, 
didn’t we?” ’ 

“ Course we did, Mas’ Sid,” said Joe, not quite 
seeing the bearing of Sid’s questions. 

“Well, he knew what he was a-talkin’ about, 
an’ he knew it from a map too. Now keep quiet 
while Captain Sam tells us how we’re a-goin’ to go 
inom ere.” 


FOE EXPRESSES DOUBT. III 


_ © That’s so, we aren’t getting on with the les- 
sons,” said Bob Sharp. ; 

Pleteont, replied Joe.“ 1. ain't got: sense 
enough to understand ’bout maps, but I’se dun 
seed Mas’ Sam git out’n tighter places dan dis 
yere one is; so I’se a-gwine to go to sleep.” 

‘Now Sam, tell us all about it,” said Tommy, 
when Joe had finally laid himself down to sleep. 

“Well,” said Sam, “there are a good many 
things to consider. When we got here it was 
simply impossible to go on. We were worn out 
and half starved, and it was necessary to eat and 
rest. We have eaten now, and by to-morrow 
morning we. shall be rested; then we must get 
ready to go. The first thing will be to cook what- 
ever we catch in the trap; the tide will be outa 
little after sunrise, and we can go to work at that 
as soon as we get up. Then we must make a 
raft.” 

“A raft! what for?” asked Tommy. 

Tl ovride-on,, replied Sam. 

“Why, I thought we were going across 
country,” said Billy Bunker. 

« So we are when we must,” replied Sam, “ but 
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it is going to be very rough travelling through the 
swamps without any boots on our feet, and as we 
left our boots on the gun-boat, we must shorten 
the land journey all that we can. My notion is to 
make araft by binding the two spars together, 
say ten feet apart, with grape vines, and making 
a deck of these canes we are lying on. Then 
when the tide runs up we can push out a little way 
from the shore and float up with it. When we 
get up to the mouth of Bienvenu Bayou we'll land, 
and march across the country.” 

“Won't the British catch us?” asked one of 
the boys. 

“We mustn't let them. We must keep so 
close to shore that we can land and take to the 
swamp if they come within sight.” 

“ When can we start?” asked Bob Sharp, who 
was always very impatient. 

“ That will depend,” said Sam, “on the time it 
takes us to get ready. If we are ready while the 
tide runs up to-morrow, we'll go then; if not, we 
must wait for the next flood tide; or if the tide is 
nearly done running up when we get ready, it will 
be better to wait for another tide, as we couldn’t 
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get very far on the fag end of that one, and by 
waiting we could get another chance to catch some- 
thing in the trap. Now we positively must go to 
sleep. I’m going to shut my mouth and not open 
it again till morning. Good night, boys.” 

“ Good night.” 


CHAPTER Pik 


BREAKING CAMP. 


ET UP!” shouted Sid Russell, and as 
the boys opened their tired eyes, they 


saw the sun which was well above the 


horizon. 


“T wonder how long you fellows would sleep 
if I’d let you alone.” 

“How long have you been up, Sid?” asked 
Billy Bowlegs, supposing that Sid had just got up. 

“Ever since daylight,” answered Sid, putting 
his head in at the door of the shelter; “ and I’ve 
got breakfast ready too.” 

“Hurrah for you, Sid, for not waking us 
sooner,” said Tommy. 

“ Have you been to the trap, Sid?” said Sam, 
his mind turning directly to the cares of the day, 
which he, as commander of the party, felt more 
keenly and constantly than the rest. 
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“Yes, I went down there the first thing,” 
answered Sid. 

«Well, have we caught anything ?” 

“Yes, we've got another of Joe’s cows, and I’ve 
turned it over on its back down there.” 

“Good. Is hea big one?” 

““May be twice as big as the one we got 
yesterday; I reckon Joe’s cow was only a calf after 
all, or may be a yearlin’; any way this one is about 
twice as big.” 

« That’s good. Was there anything else?” 

“Yes, there’s other things there, but the tide 
ain't out good yet, an’ I couldn’t get ’em all. I 
got about a peck o’ minners, an’ I’ve cooked ’em 
for breakfast.” 

“Well, we’re in luck, boys,” said Sam. “Now 
let’s eat the little fish as quickly as possible, and 
then clear out the trap.” 

The breakfast of unsalted fish without bread 
was soon despatched, the young adventurers 
washing it down with water from a pond in the 
swamp. Then the whole party went down to the 
beach. is 

The tide was nearly slack now, and it was evi- 
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dent that Sam’s trap had proved abundantly suc- 
cessful. Joe, whose night’s rest had restored him 
to good spirits again, plunged into the shallow 
water and began to kick the contents of the trap 
up on the shore. He had managed to throw only 
a few little fish up, when he suddenly screamed 
“ Murder” at the top of his voice, and sat down in 
the water howling and kicking and splashing vio- 
lently. In a second he was on his back, and then 
he rolled over, howling until his face went under 
the water with a tremendous sputter. : 

By this time Sam had caught him by one 
ankle, and with a violent pull he dragged the black 
boy out on the beach. Then the cause of the 
commotion became manifest. A huge crab, not 
liking Joe’s method of clearing a trap, had seized 
the boy by his great toe, burying his claws in the 
flesh. The pain was severe, no doubt, but the 
fright was much greater, for Joe had been con- 
fident, as afterward appeared, that he was in the 
jaws of some sea monster, and that he was doomed 
to be devoured by the horrible beast. When he 
fell, screaming, and rolled over in the water, he 
swallowed great mouthfuls of it, and drew it into 
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his lungs with his first gasp, so that when Sam 
laid him out on the beach he was already half 
drowned, brief as had been his stay in the water. 

Sam saw what condition he was in, and quickly 
catching him by the heels, he held him up with 
his head downward. A few moments in this posi- 
tion served to empty the lungs, and the boy 
breathed again. It was really a narrow escape, 
and but for the fortunate presence of the boys, Joe 
would have drowned there, in water less than two 
feet deep. He had been so paralyzed with terror, 
that he could do nothing to save himself. 

When he had vomited a little he began to 
grow better, and by the time the boys had cleared 
the trap of the crabs and small fishes which 
remained in it, Joe was himself again, or very 
nearly so. 

Then the boys began questioning him. 

“What made you lie down in the water, Joe, 
and try to drown yourself?” asked Tommy. 

“Lay down! I didn’t lay down Mas’ Tommy; 
de brute drug me down.” 

« Dragged you down, Joe? do you mean to say 


foro) 
that a crab could drag you off your feet ?” 
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“Yes ’n he’d a-drug you down too, Mas’ 
Tommy, if you’d a-bin me. You dunno how hard 
dat ’ar brute kin pull.” , 

It was of no use to argue the case. Joe was 
convinced that the crab had seized him, and pulled 
him bodily down to a great depth, and it was not 
worth while to show him that the water was less 
than two feet deep where the affair had occurred. 
His impressions were stronger than facts, and 
more convincing than any arguments. 

' The boys were too busy to talk much. Sam 
was anxious to get away from the camp as soon as 
possible, and he therefore hurried their prepara- 
tions for departure. + meh 

“We must cook everything > ve got, boys, 
and we must do that the first thing. Every body 
must fall to work.” 

“Very well. Who's chief cook?” asked Sid 
Russell. } 

“You, Sid. You’re the best cook in the 
company.” 

“All right. Scale fish then, all of you, an’ 


git the ‘cattle’ steaks ready, while I skin these 
crabs.” ' 
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«Skin crabs!” exclaimed. Tommy, “crabs 
haven’t any skin.” 

“Well, shell ’em then,” said Sid, who really 
knew nothing whatever about the animals in 
question, never having seen one before. 

“You .can’t shell them either, Sid, without 
picking them all to pieces,” said Sam. 

“ How are we to cook ’’em then?” asked Sid, 
bewildered. 

“The common way is to boil them,” answered 
Sam, “and then to pick them to pieces as you eat 
them; but we have no pot to boil anything in, and 
so I reckon you'll have to roast them. Make a 
hole in the hot ashes there, throw your crabs into 
it, and cover them up with hot ashes and live coals, 
and we'll do the little fish the same way, first 
wrapping them up in wet leaves. It’s a capital 
way to cook things.” 

“I don’t see but what you’re the chief cook, 
after all,” said Sid, laughing in his quiet way. “ Ef 
it was a coon now or a possum, I’d know how to 
cook it, but I never did know anything about 
these here sea things.” 

The cooking, like everything else, was under 
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Sam’s supervision, of course; he had lived so much 
in the woods that he knew every device by which 
food could be procured and made fit to eat; but 
having told the boys how to cook the fish and 
crabs, he left them to do it, while he went to make 
preparations for the construction of a raft. 

He fastened the two spars together with wild 
grape vines, first placing them seven or eight feet 
apart, and keeping them in place by fastening cane 
poles tothem, at each end. Then he made a firm 
deck by laying cane poles from one spar to the 
other, crossing them with a second layer, and add- 
ing a third and a fourth, to secure sufficient 
strength. Then he added a carpet of moss, and 
proceeded to cut and trim several long poles, with 
which to guide the raft by pushing, in shallow 
water. He made some paddles also, out of the 
bits of plank which the boys had used for that 
purpose on the night of their escape from the 
ship. With these, the raft could be managed and 
kept in the right course, when the water was too 
deep for the poles to reach the bottom; but Sam 
knew that his raft was an unwieldy affair which 
could be managed by paddling only with great 
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difficulty, and for this reason it was his purpose to 
keep near the shore, and to depend chiefly upon 
the poles for guidance. 

“T thought we were going to float with the 
tide,” said Billy Bowlegs, “and not need to steer.” 

“We are going to float with the tide,” replied 
Sam, “but we'll need to do some steering even 
then.” 

“ How’s that? I thought the tide ran up the 
way we want to go.” 

‘50 Ut does, replied Sam, “in the. main, but 
the shape of the shore has some effect on any cur- 
rent, and sometimes it makes the tide set strongly 
out toward the middle of the lake; sometimes a 
point of land has the effect to créate an eddy, and 
if we got into an eddy with no poles or paddles, 
we'd find the raft playing circus horse, and run- 
ning around and around in the water, instead of 
going anywhere in particular. We shall need the 
poles and paddles, you may depend.” 

By this time the boys had bestowed their pro- 
visions on board, and with the two turtle shells 
full of fresh water from the swamp for drinking 
purposes, they pushed the raft out into the current, 

6 
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and began gliding silently along up the shore of 
the lake. | 

They had scarcely started, when Sid Russell 
directed attention to the clouds which were coming’ 
up from the south-east. “It’s a-going to rain 
agin,” he said; “an’ I’ve got to keep this old ’coon 
skin cap on my head to keep my cotton dry.” 

“T’ll try to keep the water out of my tinder box 
this time, Sid,” said Sam, “as I’ve dried the tinder 
again, but it will be well to take care of the cotton 
too. We'll wanta fire when we land, and two chan- 
ces are better than one. Here comes the rain, too.” 

As the words left his lips, the rain began to 
descend with that steady, pitiless persistence 
which in regions further north is. noticed only in 
what is called a drizzle, but which in the far south 
frequently accompanies a pouring torrent of 
water. It was raining as hard as it does during 
a heavy summer storm, and it rained as if it 
meant to continue doing so for a week, as there 
was no reason to suppose that it would not do in 
that latitude. The boys were inured to the weather 
however, and now that food and sleep had restored 
them to full health and vigor, their spirits were 
too high for a rain to chill them into despondency. 
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CHAPTER IY. 


IN TROUBLE AGAIN. 


“|nes ae |TIE tide is turning, boys,” said Sam, a 


p SI 


little after noon, “and we must land. 


Push her in toward the shore.” 

The boys had travelled a considerable distance 
up the lake on that tide, and a long point of land, 
covered with large trees and dense underbrush, 
stretched out into the lake before them, making 
their landing place a sort of bay. 

They were drenched to the skin when they 
leaped ashore, but full of energy. Finding a pool 
of fresh water in the swamp, they fixed at once 
upon a camping place, and proceeded to make 
themselves comfortable. A fire was the first thing 
to be made, and this was soon crackling. Thena 
shelter was built and a cane rack made as before, 
to sleep on, Then the work of drying clothes and 
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moss was begun, and while this was going on the 
boys began talking of course. 

“Oh, by the way, Captain Sam,” said Bob 
Sharp, “oughtn’t we to make another fish trap ?” 

“No,” said Sam, “wecan't.” 

“Why not, Sam,” asked Tommy. 

« Because the tide is at the flood.” 

« That’s a fact,” said Bob, “I hadn’t thought of 
that. We'll make one when it gets low again.” 

“ No we won't,” said Sam with a smile. 

“Why not?” 

“ Because it would be of no use.” 

“Of no use? why wouldn't it be as good here 
as where we were last night ?” 

“ Because the first thing the tide does when it 
gets done running out, is to begin running in 
again.” 

“Ves, 1 know that, and that’s what we want; 
the fish’ll come in with it.” 

“ Of course,” replied Sam, “ but so will we.” 

“Flow do you mean?” 

“T mean that when the tide begins to run up 
again we must run up with it, and so we won't be 
here to get anything out of the trap if we build 
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one. We have food enough to last us two days 
yet, and we mustn’t lose a tide till we have to.” 

“When will the tide be running up again?” 
asked Sid Russell. 

“ About ten or eleven o'clock to-night,” an- 
swered Sam. 

_ “And we're going to start again at ten o'clock 
to-night ?” asked Bob Sharp. 

“Certainly ; there’s no use in staying here, is 
there?” replied Sam. 

“ No, of course not, only——” 

“Only what Bob?” 

-« Nothing, only I don’t see what was the use 
of making a bed,” said Bob, “if we ain’t going to 
sleep in it. Not that I want to stay here,” he 
added hastily, “I want to go on as bad as any- 
body, and I’m as ready for night work as for day 
work. I was only curious to: know about it.” 

“ Well, we are going to sleep in the bed, Bob,” 
answered Sam, “and that is what we made it for. 
We can’t sleep much on the raft to-night, so we 
must sleep here while we’re waiting for the tide; 
and if we're going to get any sleep, we must stop 
talking and lie down. You're all dry now.” 
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It was only after several conversations had 
been begun by the boys, and cut short by Sam, 
that there was the least prospect of any one of the 
party getting any sleep, except Joe, of course. 
He was always ready and able to sleep. He had 
slept a good deal on the raft in the rain, and he 
had no sooner stretched himself out before the fire 
than he was asleep again. The fact was that Joe 
could not keep awake when he was not actively 
engaged in doing something. The boys were not 
sleepy, but when Sam made them lie still and cease 
talking, they gradually fell into a doze, which, as 
night ‘fell around them became a tolerably sound” 
slumber. Sam depended upon himself to wake at 
about the right time, as he never slept more than 
an hour or two without waking, a habit which 
had grown upon him during his scouting service. 

It had been dark for more than two hours, 
when Sam suddenly awoke with a consciousness 
of a strange presence. 

Sitting up suddenly in bed, he saw an ill-look- 
ing fellow leaning over him, and the next instant. 
received a severe blow on the side of the head, 
which knocked him down. 
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At the same instant he heard a sound of strug- 
gling with sudden exclamations from the boys, and 
before any of them could do any thing, the whole 
party was overpowered by eight surly looking 
ruffans, who were tying their hands behind their 
backs. The boys were utterly helpless, and at a 
sign from the ringleader of the gang, for their 
captors spoke only in a jargon which appeared to be 
a corrupt mixture of Spanish and French, the boys 
filed out of their tent and were marched away 
across the point of land which extended out into 
the lake. On the other side they came to some 
rude and filthy huts, into one of which they were 
thrust. They were prisoners again, and this time 
without knowing who their captors were. 

While they were on the march they did not 
talk; indeed they were so bewildered by the sud- 
denness of their capture, that they scarcely knew 
what had happened or where they were. 

They had been so confident that the shores of 
the lake in that swampy part of it were uninhabited, 
that Sam had not thought it necessary to set a 

“ouard before going to sleep. Who these people 
were, and why they had attacked and arrested his 
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sleeping company, neither he nor his companions 
could conjecture. The men were not Englishmen, 
that was clear; and it was equally clear that they 
were not soldiers. This was the utmost extent of 
the information that the boys could gain respect- 
ing their captors. 

When they were thrown into the dark hut and 
left there, one of the boys came out of his stupor 
of astonishment sufficiently to ask : 

“What does all this mean, Captain Sam.” 

“« Sh—sh—,” said Sam, “speak very low, they 
may hear us.” 

“ But they don’t speak English.” 

“TIT am not so sure of that,” replied Sam. 
“ They may merely pretend that they don’t. At 
any rate we must talk in so low a voice that they 
can’t hear us at the door of this hovel. Crowd up 
close together, so that we can hear.” 

“Well, now tell us what all this means,” said 
Tommy, when the whole party was drawn together 
in a knot. 

“T don’t know, and I can’t make out yet,” replied 
Sam. “Tve noticed everything that I could see in 
the dark, but I haven’t worked the thing out yet.” 
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“Who are these men then?” asked Bob Sharp. 

“ That is what I don’t know,” said Sam, “and 
it puzzles me. I didn’t know that any body lived 
in this swamp.” 

“ Ain’t these men British?” asked Billy. 

“ No,” said Sam, “they look more like ‘Span- 
iards or Frenchmen, or half breeds.” 

“Well, but mayn’t they be British soldiers 
without being Englishmen? Mayn’t they be 
rough fellows that the British have picked up in 
the West Indies?” 

“ No, replied Sam, “else they wouldn’t be liv- 
ing here. They have been living here for some 
time, and British soldiers could only have come 
here within a day or two.” 

“ How do you know they’ve been living here 
some time?” asked Tommy. 

“ Because these huts smell badly for one thing,’ 
said Sam, “and because they have made a path 
through the thicket. I noticed when we came 
into it that there were no stumps or bushes in it, 
and that it was worn smooth.” 

~« That's a fact,” said Sid Russell, “« only nobody 
but you would have thought o’ what that meant.” 
6* 
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“ There, I’ve got my hands loose at last2-said 
Sam, who during all this time had been working 
at the knot behind his back; “now turn around a 
little and [ll untie yours, Sid.” 

It was a relief to have their hands free again, 
and would have been, even though they had been 
certain that their captors would bind them again 
the next morning. 

“ Now,” said Sam, when all the boys were un- 
tied, “let’s go to sleep, so as to be wide awake 
early in the morning.” 

“What good’ll that do, Mas’ Sam?” asked Joe, 
who for once had remained awake, because he had 
been too badly frightened to drop readily into 
sleep. 

“Well, I want to see what goes on here, so as 
to find out into whose hands we have fallen, and 
what they are likely to do with us. If they are 
likely to let us go again presently, we may as well 
make ourselves as comfortable as we can, and 
wait. If they mean to keep us here for a long 
time, we must try to escape; and if they mean 
serious mischief of any sort, we must simply make 
the best fight we can.” 


CHAPTER-XV. 


SPECULATION. 


AJOON after day dawned, Sam woke his 
companions, and began the work of re- 


4)| connoitering which was just then the 
matter of most importance. 

“Look out through the cracks, boys, in every 
direction, and tell me just what you see.” 

The boys placed themselves around the four 
sides of the hut, and carefully observed their sur- 
roundings. The result of their observations was 
that they were in a sort of village consisting of 
four huts, two of which were closed, and apparently 
unoccupied. The one in which they themselves 
were lying had not been inhabited apparently for a 
long time, while just in front, and facing it, was the 
largest cabin, and in that, apparently, their captors 
lived. 

Sam observed that all the hovels were built, 
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either in whole or in part, of the timbers of ships 
and boats; he observed also that a large quantity 
of old ships’ material lay around the camp. There 
was a small anchor lying by the door of the prin- 
cipal hut, a coil of rope hung against the outer 
wall, and a pair of oars, belonging apparently to a 
ship’s launch or to a large fishing boat, were lean- 
ing against the trunk of a neighboring tree. 

Two men within the larger hut were cooking 
fish, while their companions were mending a large 
net. Presently one of the men from the large hut 
walked toward the one in which the boys were 
kept. Sam quickly gave the alarm. 

“Lie down quick, boys, and don’t let him catch 
us looking through the cracks.” 

The boys hastily huddled themselves together, 
and as the man entered, after unlocking the door 
from without, Sam raised himself up on his elbow, 
as if just then awakened from sleep, and asked: 

“« Do any of you speak English ?” 

The man shook his head, and said something 
in the jargon of the night before. Sam interpreted. 
it to mean that the man did not understand him. | 
Then going toa barrel or cask in the corner, the 
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man thrust his hand in and drew out a piece of 
pickled beef, so ancient that its odor was sickening. 

“Phew! that’s what’s been smelling so in 
here!” said Bob Sharp. “This is their meat 
house, I suppose.” 

The boys were hungry enough to eat anything, 
and Sam determined to ask for some breakfast. 
Having no better way of communicating with the 
man, he‘had recourse to the common language of 
all mankind, signs. He held out his hand as if to 
take something from the man, and then holding 
the imaginary food to his mouth, he began chew- 
ing vigorously. 

The man seemed to understand him, and he 
said something by way of reply, but Sam failed to 
discover whether it was a promise of breakfast, or 
a threat of starvation. 

“ There’s one connfort,” he said, after the man 
had left the hut, “and that is that if they wanted 
to kill us, or at least if they had made up their 
minds to do so they would do it, and not starve us 
tomeaeain.) Porp-ithe present, therefore,-they are 
likely to give us something to eat.” 

“* Have you made out who they are, capt’n ?” 
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asked Sid Russell, who was very calmly speculating 
upon all the chances. 

« Not certainly,” said Sam, “ but I begin to have 
a glimmering notion.” 

«Well, s’pose you tell us about it; a half right 
guess’ll help us to guess right, may be; Pve got 
a sort of a notion myself, too.” 

“ Well, what is your notion, Sid?” 

“T think they’re pirates, the same fellers that 
the British was tryin’ to get in with when we was 
at Pensacola, or some others o’ the same sort.” 

“Jean Lafitte’s men, you mean?” asked Sam. 

“ Yes, or another crowd o’ the same sort. What 
d you think?” 

“Well, I think you are not very far out of the 
way. These are not exactly pirates, else they 
would not be here, but on some of the islands 
further out in the gulf: and besides there would 
be more of them; but they are not altogether un- 
like pirates either, if I am right in my reckoning.” 

“Well, tell us what you think they are then ?” 

“Well, you’ know this part of the country be- 
longed to France, and was colonized by the Great 
Western Company, the colonjsts consisting of 
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adventurers of all sorts, and including a great 
many lawless men, not much better than plain 
highwaymen. After awhile the country was ceded 
to Spain, and under the Spanish rule, the govern- 
ment was bad and irregular, and ruffians from 
various parts of the world naturally drifted to 
Louisiana. In the year 1800, Spain ceded Lou- 
isiana to France again, and three years afterward, 
the United States bought the territory, and estab-” 
lished something like law and government in it. 
A great many bands of rough men, half robbers 
and half adventurers, sought refuge in out of the 
way places, and I think we are in the hands of just 
such a crowd. They live here as fishermen, I 
think, making fishing their regular business, 
but plundering whenever they, get a chance. 
They have evidently taken a great many things 
from wrecked ships, and that beef may have been 
got in that way, but it is more likely that thay get 
their beef from the plantations over on the river, 
by driving cattle off in the night.” 
«Well, but if that’s what sort of people they 
are, what do they want of us?” asked Sid. 
«]T am not certain that my conjecture is right,” 
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said Sam, “ but if it is, I can easily understand why 
they captured us.” 

Why” 

“Because being half robbers, they dread to 
have their whereabouts known to the authorities. 
We, unluckily, camped just where we should have 
camped if we had come here to watch them, and 
they seeing our camp fire, believed that we were 
sent here for that purpose. They've arrested us, 
and they don’t know yet what they'll do with us.” 

“Well, what had we better do about it?” 
asked Tommy. 

“T don’t know yet. We must wait and see. 
If a chance of escaping offers, we'll escape; if 
not, we'll wait and watch them.” 

“ What if they make up their minds to kill us?” 

“Then we must make the very hardest fight 
we can, but I don’t think they'll risk that.” 

eWhymot:” 

“Because they suspect us of being sent here 
by the authorities, and they don’t want to bring 
extra vengeance on themselves.” 

At this point in the conversation, the boys 
were interrupted by the entrance of one of the 
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men, who beckoned them to follow him. They 
did so, and outside the hut a breakfast of sweet 
potatoes and corned beef was given to them. The 
beef still had a disagreeable odor about it, but the 
boys were hungry, and, having eaten no salt for 
several days, they ate the beef with tolerable relish. 


CHAPTER &x vas 


SAM TAKES THE MEASURE OF HIS CAPTORS. 


AXS|ONE of the men appeared to remember 
oN that they had tied the boys’ hands on the 
preceding evening, or at least they mani- 
fested no surprise when they found them with free 
hands in the morning. 

While at breakfast, Sam narrowly watched his 
captors, and discovered that they were even a 
worse looking set of desperadoes than he had 
seen them to be the night before. 

“Their captain isn’t here,” said Sam in a low 
voice, while he ate. 

“Why, how do you know they We any Cap- 
tain?” asked Billy Bowlegs. 

“Such men always have a master. Without 
one they wouldn’t stay together fora week. They 
would quarrel, fight and separate, if they didn’t 
kill each other.” 
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“Why do you think their captain isn’t here, 
then?” 

“Because they don’t agree. I’ve noticed 
several little disputes among them.” 

“Wouldn't they dispute if he was here?” 
asked Sid. 

“ Yes, but not about the work to be done. Just 
now those two fellows were disputing about whose 
turn it was to bring a bucket of water; I made 
that out by their gestures; one of them found the 
bucket empty and said something to the other, 
who replied, and they talked angrily for awhile. 
Then the one who wanted water, instead of taking 
the bucket, took the gourd and went off to geta 
drink for himself. If their captain had been here, 
he would have made one or the other bring a 
bucket of water.” 

« That’s a fact,” said Sid, “and may be that’s 
what they’re a waitin’ for in our case. When he 
comes he'll tell °em what to do with us.” 

After breakfast the men did nothing in particu- 
lar, but lounged around the camp all day, leaving 
the boys to sit in their hut or outside of it, as they 
pleased, but giving them no opportunity to escape. 


= 
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Toward evening there was a little stir in the 
camp, and looking to see what it meant, the boys 
saw two men coming’ down a woods path, each 
bearing half of a young heifer’s carcass, which they 
had probably stolen and killed on some plantation 
over on the river. 

“That's their captain, I reckon,” said Sid, as 
the foremost of the two men delivered his burden 
to one of the men in camp, and began to give 
orders right and left. q 

An earnest consultation ensued presently, be- 
tween the men and the new comer, who was mani- 
festly the master of the gang, and Sam guessed at 
once that the discussion had reference to himself 
and party. 

The captain of the camp seemed to be dis- 
pleased with his men, but whether it was for cap- 
turing the boys or for not killing them, or for . 
something else, Sam could not clearly make out. 
The captain had several bottles of liquor with him, 
of which all the men drank rather freely. Then 
the captain ate dinner, sending the boys a second 
meal, and after dinner the leader of the fishermen, 
accompanied by one or two of his men, visited 
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Sam, and talked with him in a sort of broken Eng- 
lish, which Sam with great difficulty made out, and 
which I shall not attempt to represent with type. 

He asked Sam first who he and his comrades 
were, and Sam replied: 

“We are boys from Alabama.” Sam gave this 
evasive answer because, until he should know the 
temper of his captors, he thought it prudent not 
to give any fuller account of himself. 

“Who sent you here?” asked the man, with a 
sharpness of accent which.his imperfect pronun- 
ciation of English did not wholly conceal. 

“ Nobody,” answered Sam. 

“Then what are you doing here ?” 

Sam saw at once that his suspicions were right; 
that the men objected to his own and his comrades’ 
presence merely because they believed them to be 
spies sent by the authorities. He answered, again 
carefully avoiding too full a confidence : 

«We were in a boat on the other side of the 
lake, and got the boat wrecked, and floated over 
here on some spars that we found.” 

“ Why didn’t you go away again?” asked the 


man. 
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“We were going away as fast as we could. 
We landed first five or six miles below here, and 
there made a raft out of our spars, and were float- 
ing away on the up tide. When the tide turned 
we came ashore to wait for another turn, but your 
men took us and brought us here.” 

“Vouj are ling1 pees said the man. 
“You were looking for us.’ 

ss any well said Sam,““but fl: am lying, how 
did your men come to catch us? If I had been 
here looking for you, we wouldn’t have built a fire 
to show you where we were, and then have gone 
tosleep. We'd have been more careful than that.” 

This reasoning appeared to shake the man’s 
confidence in his theory, and he talked to his men 
awhile in their own dialect. After a good deal of 
rather loud discussion, the chief turned to Sam 
again and said: 

“If I turn you loose, where will you go?” 

This was a question not easily answered with 
safety, and Sam, to gain time, made the man re- 
peat it, as if he had not understood his broken 
English. When the question had been asked 
again, Sam replied: 
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“T would try to find my way to the settlements 
again.” 

“ But there’s war up there,” said the chief; 
“the British are going to take New Orleans.” 

“Well, they wouldn’t hurt boys like us would 
they?” asked Sam. 

The man gave no answer. He suspected the 
truth now, regarding Sam; that is to say he 
suspected that Sam was in the American ser- 
vice, and while this somewhat diminished the 
animosity which he had felt toward the boys, 
when he had believed them to be spies upon 
his own conduct, it did not increase Sam’s chances 
of release, for, as we know now from authentic 
history, agents of the British commander had 
visited these Spanish fishing camps, and had easily 
won the men to favor them in their preparations 
for a secret landing and a stealthy advance against 
New Orleans. 

After talking with his men, the man turned 
again to Sam, and abruptly asked him : 

« Are you not a soldier in Jackson’s army ?” 

“What if lam?” asked Sam. 

«Well, are you not?” persisted the man. 
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«If I were to tell you that I am not,” said Sam, 
“you would not believe me; whatever I tell you, 
you doubt, so there is no use in telling you any- 
thing. If you have made up your mind that I am 
a soldier in Jackson’s army, you'll have to go on 
thinking so; but how did I come to be here with 
these boys if I am a soldier in an army up at New 
Orleans?” 

The man mused a minute, and then asked: 

“ How do you come to be here if you are nota 
soldier ? ” 

“T have already told you,” said Sam, “and 
you don’t believe me. It is no use to tell you 
again.” 

The man was silent for awhile, and Sam, after 
a moment’s reflection, was the first to break the 
silence. 

“Tl tell you what Ill do,” said*hes it ismop 
no use for us to go on in this way. I assure you 
we did not come here to interfere with you in any 
way. We did not know that you or anybody else 
lived in this swamp, and if your men had not cap- 
tured us, we never should have known anything 
about you, because we should have gone away on 
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our raft, when the tide turned last night. Now if 
you will let us go away, we cannot possibly do you 
any harm; we know nothing about you, and we 
don’t want to know anything. We have no reason to 
injure you, and we'll give you the solemnest pledge 
we can before starting, that we will never mention 
you or your camp to any living being. If you 
have any reason for remaining hid here in the 
swamp, we know nothing about it, and will not try 
to know anything about it, if you voluntarily turn 
us loose. That is the best terms I can offer you, 
and I don’t see what good it is going to do you to 
keep us.” 

Sam made this proposition very earnestly, 
partly because he believed that it might secure the 
release of his party, and partly because he thought 
that its reception by the man would enable him to 
decide whether or not his conjecture was correct 
as to the reason of his capture and detention. As 
he made the proposition, he carefully observed his 
captor’s countenance. When he had finished, the 
man thought awhile, and then asked : 

“ Why do you think I want to hide here?” 

“T didn’t say that I thought anything of the 
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sort; but.you suspect that we came here to find 
you and watch you; I only want to show you that 
we didn’t. To tell the truth, however, I believe 
you do want to hide here; that is to say, I believe 
you don’t want your camp watched, else you 
wouldn’t have minded us when we camped down 
there where your men arrested us. Why you don't 
want anybody to know where you live, I don’t 
know, but I can think of plenty of possible reasons, 
that might make you object to the presence of 
strangers,” 

“What are they?” asked the man. 

“Well, may be you think ‘that other fishermen 
would come here and interfere with your business ; 
or may be some of your men may have made debts 
that they can’t pay, or possibly some of them may 
have got into trouble in New Orleans, and, having 
run away from there, they don’t want to be fol- 
lowed ; or may be you’ve helped to smuggle goods 
in from the West Indies.” 

“That will do,” said the man, rising and 
abruptly quitting the hut. 

“That was an unlucky shot,” said Sam, when 
the men were beyond ear shot of his whisper ; 
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“but I’ve got the exact measure of these gentry 
now.” 

“Who are they, and what are they, Sam?”. 
asked Tommy. 

“Smugglers,” said Sam, “who profess to be 
fishermen. I understand. now why they took 
charge of us, suspecting us of being spies upon 
them.” 

“Will they let us go?” asked Bob Sharp. 

“JT don’t know, but I think not. We must try 
to escape in some way, and take to the woods. 
Here, each one of us must hide some of this beef 
and potatoes about his person, and we must do 
that every time we eat, so that we shall not starve 
in the swamps if we manage to get away.” 


CHAPTER XV et. 


THE VALUE OF FISTS AND HEELS IN” WAR; 


T was evident thata difference of opinion 
prevailed in the canip of the smugglers, 


the nature of which it was impossible for the boys 
to discover. A strong guard was left just outside 
the hut in which the boys were confined for the 
night, and Sam warned the boys to say nothing 
about escape except in a low whisper, or by means 
of signals, 

“We can’t get away to-night,” said Sam, “and 
the best we can do is to wait and watch.” 

« Will you try it to-morrow?” asked Sid. 

“Tcan’t say; it will depend upon circum- 
stances. We must lose no chance, however, and 
we may as well understand each other in advance. 
If we see a chance to get away to-morrow, or any 


‘ 
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day afterward, we must make the attempt imme- 
diately, and when we do, we must take to the 
woods at once. If we get separated, we'll try to 
get together again, calling each other at night 
with an owl's cry, and in the day time with a wood- 
pecker’s rattle.” 

“ How'll we know for certain whether anybody 
that answers is of our party or not?” asked Sid. 

“By a three and two call,” answered Sam, 
meaning that one would make three hoots or three 
rattles, and the other would answer with two. 

“We're apt to get separated,” said Sam if 
we have to run for it, because it will be necessary, 
probably, to run in different directions, to make the 
men scatter.” 

« Suppose we get scattered and can’t get to- 
gether again,” said Tommy, “what must we do?” 

«We must first try to get together; then if we 
can’t do it, we must travel as nearly due west as 
we can, till we come to the river. There we'll find 
plantations, and can easily work our way to New 
Orleans. The first thing is to get away, however, 
and when we try it we must do our best to 


succeed.” 
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The night passed quietly after the men finished 
their discussion, and when morning came, Sam 
asked permission to sit outside the hut. This was 
denied him, and the denial accorded with the gen- 
eral conduct of the men, which was now much 
surlier than before. 

For breakfast the men had fresh beef, but the 
boys were served as before with the half spoiled — 
pickled meat, and sweet potatoes. They took 
pains to secrete about their persons ail that they 
could not eat, carefully avoiding discovery in the 
act, however. 

The door of their hut was left open, in order 
that they might be the more easily guarded. 

After breakfast there was considerable stir in 
the camp. A seine was overhauled during the 
forenoon, and various other preparations made 
apparently for a fishing excursion. After dinner, 
at which all the men drank freely of their rum, the 
greater part of them quitted the camp, going in a 
direction which soon put them out of sight from 
any of the cracks in the hut, through which the 
boys were making observations. 


Three men had been left in the camp, and one 
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of them was stationed at the door of the boys’ hut, 
where he lay on the ground and reclined lazily 
against the door-post. The other two were play- 
ing cards and drinking, in front of the opposite 
hut. The distance from one hut to the other was 
not more than twenty or thirty feet. 

Sam signalled with his finger to his com- 
panions, saying: 

“This is our chance, but we must be careful, 
and have everything understood.” 

sWery well,’ replied the) boys... “Give us 
instructions.” | 

“When I raise my hand and scratch my nose,” 
said Sam, in signals, “you'll understand that the 
time has come. You, Sid, are sitting nearly be- 
hind that guard, and can hit him without warning. 
When the signal is given, you must hit him with 
all your might just under the ear, so as to stun 
him. Be careful not to miss, and be sure to hit 
hard. If that doubles him up, we must run for it, 
keeping’ as well together as we can, and if those 
other fellows crowd us too closely, we must turn 
upon them and whip them by a combined attack. 
If they don’t follow very promptly, however, we 
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needn’t bother with them, as we'll be in the swamp, 
and out of sight in three minutes.” 

Signalling all these minute directions was a 
very slow and tedious operation, the more so, be- 
cause Sam, in his anxiety to avoid any misap- 
prehension, spelled out a great many of the 
words. 

Tommy proposed, at one time, to talk instead 
of signalling, but Sam thought it safer to use the 
signals, partly because he was not fully convinced 
that his captors did not understand some little 
English, and secondly, because animated conversa- 
tion on their part, even if their guards could not 
understand it, might excite suspicion. 

Finally, Sam raised his finger and scratched 
his nose. Pi 

Sid Russell doubled up his big fist, and, taking 
careful aim, dealt the half dozing guard a blow 
which thoroughly stunned him, without making 
noise enough to attract the attention of the two 
men opposite. Then the boys sprang up and 
darted away like hares. 

The two men saw them, and began a pursuit, 
each firing his pistol after them,—pistols in those 
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days being heavy, single barrel affairs, which must 
be loaded from the muzzle after each shot. 

“We're safe now,” cried Sam, “if we only run. 
Their pistols are apie and oe can’t shoot 
again. Come on.’ 

Just at that moment, however, a crackling of 
bushes was heard in front, and Sam saw the other 
men of the gang, who, hearing the pistol shots, 
were hastily running toward the camp. For some 
reason they were returning much sooner than Sam 
had anticipated, and they came now just in time 
to cut off the flight of their prisoners. 

Sam Hardwicke was cool-headed, and quick- 
witted above all things. He never lost his pres- 
ence of mind in a difficult situation, as too many 
persons are apt to do, “losing their heads,” as the 
phrase is, just at the moment when they most need 
their heads. 

Sam saw at a glance what the situation was, 
and instantly laid his plans accordingly. 

“Right about!” he cried, “and run the other 
way ! We can whip the other fellows before these 
come up.” 

Instantly thelittle party turned and ran like deer 


ves 
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back through the camp. Meeting the two guards, 
they pretended to try to elude them, and then, as 
the men sprawled themselves out to catch their 
prisoners, Sam and Billy Bunker closed with one 
of the guards, while Sid Russell, Tommy and Bob 
Sharp fell upon the other. 

A, well directed blow from Billy Bunker on 
the guard’s head, was met by another from the 
opposite side, and between them the guard fairly 
collapsed, sinking to the ground where he 
stood. 

Meantime, Tommy, Sid and Bob had rendered 
their man unfit for further service in very nearly 
the same way, but the other men of the camp were 
close upon the boys’ heels, and it was a question 
of speed. For a time the boys held their own, 
_ but after a little while one of the men, fleeter of 
foot than his companions, began to gain a little 
upon them. 

“Tf that fellow gains any more, Sid, you and I 
must turn and knock him down,” said Sam ; “‘ we’re 
faster runners than the other boys, and must give 
them the time that we'll gain.’ 


‘ Allright,” said Sid, whose spirits were rapidly 
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rising with the race, “ whenever you say the word, 
we'll pummel him.” 

At that instant, however, the man tripped on a 
wild grape vine, and fell heavily forward. His 
companions hesitated for a moment, and the boys 
plunged into the depths of the swamp, and were 
lost to sight. 

They slackened speed, when it became certain 
that the men had finally abandoned the pursuit, 
and then Sam, who had been too busy watching 
the enemy, and planning the little campaign to 
attend to anything else, observed that Joe was 
missing. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A COUNCIL OF WAR. 


¥HERE is Joe?” asked Sam, as he looked 
about for him, and saw that the black 


cA&| boy was not present anywhere. 

Noted: knew, but all began to speculate and’ 
conjecture. 

‘Now stop,” said Sam; “don’t try to guess, 
don’t try to remember, and don’t say a word on the © 
subject till I tell you todo so. We must first find 
a place to halt in, in which we can’t be surprised, 
and then we'll discuss the question of Joe’s where- 
abouts, but you'll lessen the chances of finding him 
if you go on talking.” 

The boys were at some loss to understand 
Sam’s peculiar injunctions, but they knew that he 
was especially attached to the faithful negro boy, 
and very earnest in his desire to rescue him if pos- 
sible. They therefore obeyed his injunction to 
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refrain from talking about, the missing boy, and in 
order that they might not talk of him, they did not 
talk at all. 

Sam now led the way with a long swinging 
stride, the boys following him, and presently he 
paused. 

“This will do,” he said. ‘We can see more 
than a hundred yards in every direction here, and 
therefore, we shall not be taken by surprise. Now 
we must hold a council.” 

The boys had nothing to say, of course, as 
they had not yet been permitted to talk of Joe; 
and so Sam was left to continue the conversation, 
if it was to be continued. 

“JT stopped your talking just now,” he said, 
“and Ill tell you why. Of course we must do 
what we can to find Joe, and to do that we must 
begin by finding out as nearly as possible where 
we lost him.” 

A Yes, that’s always the best way to find any- 
thing,” said Sid Russell, in an approving tone. 

“Yes, it is the best way to find things that are 
lost, and it is especially the best way to find a 
person, who if lost in one place, must be there still, 
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but if lost in another, may be running away as 
hard as he can. Thatis Joe’scase. If he became 
separated from us in the camp of those scoundrel 
smugglers, they have him shut up there; while if 
“he got away from us, where there was a chance to 
run, he has made good use of his limber legs, amd 
is miles away by this time.” 

Phat s adack saidsSid, 

“ Very well,” said Sam; “now if I had let you 
boys go on talking before you had done any care- 
ful thinking, each one’s memory would have been 
mixed up by this time with what all the rest have 
said, and so none of you would have been able to 
say anything positively, from memory. Now I 
want all of you to go back in your minds, to the 
moment when we rushed out of that hut, and fol- 
low our course down to this time, recalling every- 
thing you can; then when you have done that, I 
want each of you to tell me just where he remem- 
bers to have seen Joe last, what Joe was doing, and 
all about it. Now don’t be in a hurry, because by 
taking a little time to think, you can remember 
everything much more distinctly than you do with- 
out thinking,” 
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Sam gave the boys ample time to think before 
he allowed any of them to speak. Then he said, 

“For myself, I can help very little in this mat- 
ter, as I was so entirely taken up with planning 
our retreat, and watching for points of advantage, 
that I really did not observe any of you except as 
a party. Now tell me what you remember. Let 
Bob begin, as he is at the end of the line, and let 
it go regularly down.” 

“Well,” said Bob, “I remember that Joe ran 
past me just as we were beginning to clear the 
camp on the first line of retreat. He said as he 
passed me, ‘Hurry, Mas’ Bob, dey’s a gwine to 
shoot,’ and the next second they did shoot. I 
don't remember seeing him at all after that.” 

“Very well,” said Sam. “That is clear and 
explicit. Now Tom, what do you remember ?” 

““T remember seeing him about the same time 
that Bob did, but I didn’t see him after the men 
fired.” 

“ Now Billy, what do you know about it ?” 

“T saw Joe as we left the hut; he was in front 
of me, as all of you were; he passed ahead of Bob 
‘Sharp, and that’s the last that I saw of him. [, 
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know one thing, though, that may be of use, and 
that is, that we lost him sometime between the 
time that he passed Bob Sharp, and the tite that 
we jumped on to those two ruffians in the camp, 
because he wasn’t in that fight. I remember that 
just as you an’ me, Captain Sam, put in the last 
licks on our scoundrel, I looked to see how the 
other boys were gettin’ on with their job, and I re- 
member just how they all stood. Tom was maul- 
ing the fellow on his right ear, Bob Sharp was 
knocking him between the eyes, and Sid Russell 
was trying to lift his head off by hitting him under 
the chin. I didn’t think of it at the time, but Ican 
see it all now, and I know Joe wasn’t there. That 
settles it that we lost him after he passed Bob 
Sharp on the first run, and before we closed with 
the ruffians on the back track.” 

“Very well,” said Sam. <“ That sets stakes at 
both ends of a short line, and we know now, 
within a minute, the time, and within a hundred 
yards the place, of Joe’s disappearance. Can you 
give any more definite information, Sid?” 

“ Yes,” answered Sid, “I know jist where we 
lost Joe.” 
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“Where was it?” 

“ When those fellows came up out o’ the thicket 
right ahead of us, Joe was leadin’ the race by ten 
feet or more, and when you called out for us to 
right about, then’s when we lost Joe. I know, be- 
cause I turned to see how he was getting on, and 
he wasn’t there. I knew he was the nimblest run- 
ner in the crowd, an’ I thought he had passed me, 
but as he wasn’t with us in the fight in the camp, 
he must have kept on and run right into that 
ugly crowd.” 

“ That seems to settle the question,” said Sam. 
“ Joe is a prisoner in that camp.” 

“What are we going to do about it?” asked 
Bob Sharp, ; 

«We must rescue him, if possible,” said Sam. 
« He has been too faithful to me to be left in such 
hands as that if I can save him, and I am going to 
take any fisk necessary to that end.” 

«“ That’s the way to talk, Captain Sam,” said 
Sid Russell, “an’ we'll foller you, won’t we, boys.” 

“Yes, yes, yes,’ answered the boys, “ we'll 
never leave Joe to the mercy of that crowd.” 

« Thank you, boys,” said Sam, the tears stand- 
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ing in his eyes. “I knew I could depend upon 
you, and if poor Joe is alive, we'll get him away 
from there or ‘ 

«Or there'll be five other dead boys for them 


thieves to bury,” said Sid Russell, finishing the 
sentence. 


“ Shall we charge the camp now,” asked Billy 
Bunker, “or will it be best to wait for night, before 
doing it?” 

« A charge will be of no use,” replied Sam, “at 
least while we don’t know precisely where Joe is. 
We must first find where they have put him, and 
then take such measures for his release as we can. 
Let me think a moment or two.” . 

The boys were silent while Sam, going a little 
apart from them, walked back and forth, meditating. 


lois We Was Fy DO 


A RECONNOISSANCE. 


FTER Sam had meditated awhile, he came 
1 back to his companions and said: 


“We can all come back to this place I 
think, from any point around here, if we should 
get separated in working this thing out, and we'll 
understand that this is to be our meeting-place, if 
we miss each other; we can probably keep track 
of each other by our signals, but it is best to fix 
upon a place of meeting as an extra precaution.” 


” 


“ All right, this will do as well as any,” said 
Tommy, who was eager to get to work in the 
search for Joe. 

“Very well then,” said Sam, “we understand 
that. Now the first thing to be done, is to scatter 
out and surround the camp. We must move very 
cautiously to avoid surprise, and each one of us 


must find the best spy points he can, from which 
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to see what’s going on there. By climbing trees, 
or insome other way, we must see into the camp, 
and find out whether Joe is there or not, and if 
there, where he is kept, under how many guards, 
and how the guards are disposed. Then we must 
manage to signal each other, and come to some 
understanding. Let each one be on the lookout 
for signals, and pass them from one to another, till 
they go around the circle. By putting together 
whatever we see, we may find out just what we 
want. Do you all clearly understand ?” 

The boys understood, and said so. 

“Very well. Now we must get to work. IfI 
signal ‘headquarters’ at any time, we must rally 
here for joint action, Be very careful to avoid 
surprise. We mustn’t be caught. Sid, you take 
the far side of the camp; I will approach from this 
side. ‘Tom and Bob will go to the right and Billy 
to the left. Now then, care and patience are 
necessary.” 

The boys walked away, and one by one they 
drew near to the camp, from different sides, creep- 
ing carefully through the bushes, and frequently 
pausing to listen. 
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Sam, after satisfying himself that the smugglers 
were no longer searching for their escaped prison- 
ers, selected a suitable tree, and climbed it. From 
its top he could see into the smugglers’ camp, and 
after watching the occasional coming and going of 
the men for a considerable time, he became satis- 
fied that they were all there, but that was all that 
he could discover. His point of view was not 
quite satisfactory, and hence, after half an hour 
in the tree top, he descended, and advanced toa 
point nearer the camp. 

It was nearly dark as he climbed into his sec- 
ond tree top, and it was beginning to rain. He 
found that his new station was not so good as the 
first, for purposes of inspection, and was on the 
point of climbing down again, when he heard 
a signal from the nearest station on his right. 
It was from Billy Bunker, andit ran as_ fol- 
Jows : ' 

“ Bob Sharp says, there’s somebody in the meat 
house.” . 

“Tell him to signal just what he has seen,” 
replied Sam. 

Presently the message came back. 
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« Saw the boss thief go there with a man, car- 
rying something to eat.” 

“Ts there a guard there?” ‘asked Sam in 
signals. 

« Think there is one inside,” was the reply. 

“Tt was now growing dark, and Sam signalled 
to ask if anybody else had gained any information. 
Billy Bunker replied, that he had seen nothing 
worthy of mention. Tom Hardwicke signalled 
that the men of the camp were playing cards and 
drinking in the big hut; that he had been looking 
in at the door from a distance, and could see them 
‘by the fire light, but that they had shut the door 
now, to keep out the rain. 

“ Where is Sid?” asked: Sam, in signals. 

The question was passed around the circle, but 
no answer came back. Sam waited five or ten 
minutes, and then signalled again. 

Pe AVer ets. 51d '. 7 

Still there was no answer. ' 

“Has anybody caught a signal from Sid, since 
we separated ?” asked Sam. 

Nobody had had any communication with 
him. 
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“Fach one call Sid in signals, every three 
or four minutes,” ordered the now uneasy 
captain, 

The calls were given, but no answer came, and | 
all the boys were growing very nervous. 

Half an hour passed, when from the furthest 
point in their line came a signal which said, 

« Sid’s all right.” 

“ Have you found out anything?” asked Sam. 

“Yes, a little; it’s dangerous signalling from 
here. Can’t we come together?” . 

“Yes, meet on this side, by closing up,” an- 
swered Sam. 

It required nearly half an hour for the concen- 
tration to be made, and when all were gathered 
together, Sam asked, 

“Where have you been, Sid, and why didn’t 
you answer the signals?” 

*« T dursen't,” answered Sid. 

«Why not?” 

“Cause, when you called me, I was a hidin’ in 
the bushes, with two o’ them smugglers within six 
feet, a lookin’ for me.” 

«Begin at the beginning, Sid, and tell us all 
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about it,” said Sam, knowing that that was the 
shortest way to get at Sid’s story. 

“Well, you see,” said Sid, “I went around 
the other side o’ the camp an’ clumb a tree, to see 
which way the land lay. Then, seein’ that there 
wasn’t nobody where we made the turn, I crep’ all 
around there, lookin’ for Joe’s tracks in the bushes, 
but not findin’ any, I waited till dark, an’ then crep’ 
up into the camp back o’ that biggest shanty an’ 
peeped in through acrack. Joe wasn’t in there, 
an’ just as I made sure o’ that, I made a noise ac- 
cidently, an’ two men ran out to see what it was, 
I dodged into a clump o’ bushes, and staid there 
while they was a lookin’ an’ a talkin’. I heard the 
signals, but I didn’t dare to answer. Then they 
went into. the house, an’ I signalled that I was all 
right.” 

“That was all you saw then?” 

“Yes, that was all I saw, but I heard some 
talkin’ in the meat house hut, an’ its my belief that 
Joe’s in there, with two men to guard him; there 
was two men talkin’, an’ I can’t think what they’re 
there for, if they ain’t guardin’ him, They'd have 
been in the big hut with the other thieves.” 
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“May be they only went over to the meat 
house to get something,” suggested Sam. 

“ No, they staid too long. I heard ’em all the 
time I was there. Joe’s in that hut as sure as 
you're alive.” 

“Tt looks like it,” said Sam, “and we must 


release him to-night.” 
8 


CHAPTER’ XX. 


THE ATTEMPT TO RESCUE JOE. 


OW are we to manage it, Sam?” asked 


a) f 


Tommy. 
MLS “That will depend upon circum- 
stances,” replied Sam. “The first thing is to 
ascertain just what the facts are, as far as we know 
them, and I must ask some questions. In the 
first place, are you certain, Sid, that there are not 
more than two guards in the meat house?” 

«Yes, ’m pretty sure of it. I listened ‘care= 
fully, and couldn’t make out more than two voices; 
besides, the crowd in the big hut seemed about 
the right size.” 

“Could you see the meat house from where 
you were?” 

“No,” answered Sid. “It was on the other 
side of the big hut. You see I was behind the 
main shanty.” 
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“I could see it,” said Bob Sharp, “and there 
wasn't anybody outside of it. I saw the boss thief 
carry something in, and then come out again.” 

Very well, then,” said San; “that seems: to 
settle it that the guards are inside the hut, and 
now that it is raining so hard, they will stay there. 
You say the door of the big shanty is shut, Tom?” 

“ Yes, I saw them shut it. The wind blew the 
rain in, I suppose, as it was blowing in that direc- 
tion. At any rate one of the men shut the door.” 

“« The men were playing cards, you say, Sid?” 

“Yes, an’ drinking too, an’ making a good 
deal of noise.” . 

« That is all the better,” said Sam. “ They’ll 
sleep soundly under the influence of rum. Now 
what we have to do is to creep up into the camp, 
burst the door of the meat house open, overpower 
the guards, and bring Joe away with us before the 
men in the big house can catch us. Luckily it is 
as dark as pitch, so that when we run they can’t 
follow us far.” 

« Shall we go now?” asked Sid. 

“No, it will be safer after midnight, when the 
men fall asleep,” said Sam. 
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«TJ ain’t afraid to try it now,” said Billy Bunker, 
anxious to bring on the crisis as soon as possible. 

“Of course you are not afraid to try it now,” 
replied Sam very calmly, “ and nobody here is 
afraid to do anything that his duty requires him 
to do; but it is not a question of saving our own 
heads from cudgelling. We want to rescue Joe, 
~and we must take no unnecessary risk of failing in 
that. If we go now, the chances of success will 
be much smaller than if we wait until one or two 
o'clock, so we will wait until then.” 

“All right, captain. You always keep your 
head cool, and I can’t,” said Billy, “ and that’s why 
we always wait for you to do the thinking.” 

“ Now,” said Sam, “ we must be getting ready. 
We may have to make a hard fight, and at any 
rate, we shall have to whip the guard, so we'll need 
weapons. Each one must cut and trim a good 
heavy club. Let the clubs be short, not more than 
two feet long, so that we can use them to advan- 
tage in close quarters. Get good thick ones, to get 
weight in them, and then we'll be better armed for 


this particular kind of an affair than if we had 
rifles.” 
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The work of preparation occupied some time, 
and when it was done, Sam carefully explained his 
plan of campaign. 

“ We'll crawl up into the camp,” he said, “and 
if nothing is in the way, I will place myself on one 
side of the door of the main shanty, with Bob 
on the other. The door is narrow, and if anything 
happens, to make the men run out, Bob and I can 
knock them down one by one, till you boys have a 
chance to get away. We'll not leave the door or 
give them a chance to attack you; we'll stay there 
and fight till you are clear of the camp, and then 
well run for it. As soon as we get to our places 
by the door, you other boys must open the meat 
house with as little noise as you can, but quickly, 
and bring Joe away. Knock the guards down, if 
necessary, and cut Joe loose if he is tied; but 
don’t leave the hut till Joe is out of it, as he is apt 
to be bewildered. Sid, you will have command of 
that part of the business, and Tom and Billy will 
obey your orders promptly. Use your discretion, 
remembering that the only thing we want to ac- 
complish is to bring Joe safely away from there ; 
and to do that we’ll break as many of those scoun- 
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drels’ heads as may be necessary, or get our own 
broken.” 

The boys waited impatiently for the night to 
advance. Finally, Sam said: 

“We may as well gonow. It must be after 
midnight.” 

Silently they walked toward the camp, taking 
care to make no rustling in the bushes. When 
they were just outside the smugglers’ domain, Sam 
halted his party. 

«Stay here, boys,” he said, “and keep abso- 
lutely still while I go forward to reconnoitre. 

With that he left them, and getting down on 
his hands and knees, crept forward. The boys 
waited. Minute after minute passed, but Sam did 
not return. 

“Let’s go and see what’s happened to him,” 
said Billy Bunker, who was always nervously 
anxious to act, and could never patiently wait. 

«“ No,” said Sid, ‘‘he said to wait here, an’ we’ve 
got nothin’ to do but wait. Besides, there ain’t 
nothin’ happened to him.” 

“ How do you know that, Sid?” asked Billy. 

“Cause he’d have called us if anything went 
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wrong, an’ he couldn’t slip out, an’ we could have 
heard any call louder ’n a whisper.” 
«That's a fact; I didn’t think o’ that.” 

“Well, keep still, then,” said Sid, and every- 
thing was silent again. 

Another long period of waiting followed. As 
Sam appeared just in front of the boys, in the act 
of rising from his knees. 

“Tt is all right,” he said. “I haye been well 
into the camp, and listened and looked. There is 
nobody astir outside of the shanties, but I heard 
some little talking in the big one. I think most 
of the men are asleep, however, and I fancy the 
guards in the meat house are not very wide awake. 
They wouldn’t sit there all this time in the dark 
without saying a word if they were awake, and I 
could have heard them if they had talked at all. 
Now for it. Bob and I will take the lead, and the 
rest of you can follow. Wait until we get to our 
places, Sid, before you try to break into the meat 
house.” 

« All right, captain,” said Sid. 

Sam crept cautiously forward, the other boys 
following. As they approached the huts, Sam and 
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Bob moved obliquely to the left, Sid and his com- 
panions passing to the right. Arriving at the 
meat house door, Sid stood up, and Tom and Billy 
did the same. Ina moment, Sam and Bob were 
stationed one on each side of the door of the main 
shanty, grasping their clubs firmly. 

Sid pushed against the meat house door, and 
it swung open. There was a smouldering fire in 
the chimney, by the light of which Sid ‘could see 
the interior, but imperfectly. He stepped in, the 
other boys following closely. Two men lay sleep- 
ing on the floor, their heads bound up, but Joe was 
not there. They were the men whom the boys 
had beaten so badly with their fists on the preced- 
ing day, and they had gone to the meat house to 
sleep, probably because their heads ached, and 
the noise of their companions’ loud talking was 
disagreeable. 

Without making any noise, Sid beckoned to 
his companions to withdraw from the hut; as they 
went, however, Tommy’s foot accidentally came 
down on the outstretched arm of one of the men, 
who awoke with a cry of alarm. Instantly, Sid 
pushed the boys out, and following them, he closed 
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the door and turned the key in the lock, securely 
fastening the men within. Then he ran across the 
camp and whispered to Sam, “ Come on, Joe ain't 
mere. 

The imprisoned men. cried out lustily, not 
knowing what had happened to them, but the boys 
did not wait to see the camp aroused. They 
slipped out of the place and into the thicket, and 
without pausing, pushed forward to their head- 
quarters, nearly a mile away. 

8* 


CHAPTER XXE 


MORNING. 


Tommy, after Sid had told Sam how he 


had found affairs in the meat house, as 
the boys called the hut in question. 

“Well,” said Sam, “it seems to be certain that 
Joe isn’t in the smugglers’ camp, and there are just 
two ways of accounting for this fact.” 

“ What are they?” 

“ Either those scoundrels have knocked Joe in 
the head and killed him, or else he managed to 
run through their line and escape when we turned 
back,” 

“T don’t believe he could have got through,” 
said Sid Russell. “ There was too many of them 
for that, and I’m afraid they made an end of Joe 
right there.” 


“So am I,” said Sam, “and if they have,” he 
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added, grinding his teeth together, “every scoun- 
drel of them shall suffer for it.” 

“Will we attack them?” asked Bob Sharp. 

“ Not now,” replied Sam, “and not with our 
small force, but I'll get volunteers enough to make 
sure work of it, and I’ll get a warrant for the ar- 
rest of the whole party, or an order from General 
Jackson, which will be as good as a warrant in 
these times. Then I'll surround the camp and 
have a final settlement with these choice villains.” 

“ Captain Sam,” said Billy Bowlegs. 

“Well, Billy,” said Sam. 

« There is just a chance that Joe got away, and 
if he did, don’t you think it likely that he is still 
waiting somewhere around here trying to find 
us?” 

“]T have been thinking of that,” said Sam; 
“but it seems to me more probable that he has 
given us up, and is trying to find his way through 
the woods to the river; that is to say, if he really 
is alive, which I doubt.” 

« Why you told all of us if we got scattered, to 
try to get together here in the woods.” 

‘Veo 1 know. 1 did,” said. Sam; “but Joe 
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would scarcely think of that until he was miles 
| away from the camp, and then he would be pretty 
well lost.” 

“ Well, it won’t do any harm to call him as we 
go forward,” said Billy, “and I move that we 
stretch ourselves out into as long a line as we can, 
just keeping near enough together to hear signals, 
and then signal for him as we go.” 

«That’s a good suggestion, Billy,” said Sam, 
“and we'll advance in a skirmish line.” 

“ How long ll it be before daylight?” asked 
Sid. 

“Two hours or more at least,’ said Sam. 
ea hy, Sid?” 

“Cause if them fellows killed Joe, they haven’t 
taken no trouble to bury him, you may be sure, 
but have thrown him out in the bushes. Now I 
know just where they must have killed hin, if 
they killed him at all, an’ I'd like to go there, if 
you'll wait for me, and look carefully all around 
there for the body, or for some sign of Joe.” 

“We'll do better than wait for you, Sid,” said 
Sam, “we'll go with you. Five of us can look 
much more thoroughly than one can, and if Joe is 
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dead, it will be some comfort to bring his body 
away for decent burial. Besides, if we actually find 
the body, it will be easier to get those fellows. 
hanged for the murder. Come, you lead the way, 
Sid, and we will make a thorough search. Carry 
your clubs, boys, as those scoundrels may be on 
the alert now.” | 

Half an hour brought the whole party to the 
place at which Joe had been last seen, and the 
boys began making a thorough search, creeping 
on their hands and knees, so as to see more per- 
fectly in the darkness. They examined every 
bush and every bunch of cane, but could find no 
trace of the missing boy. 

A grey streak showed itself in the sky. Day 
was beginning to dawn, but the boys continued the 
search. 

«We'll stay here till daylight,” said Sam, “ and 
then look for blood or other traces of a struggle.” 

“ Hoo, hoo, hooah,” cried an owl at the oppo- 
site side of the camp. 

“How that startled me!” said Bob Sharp. 
“ That owl’s voice is just like poor Joe’s.” 

“ Hoo, hoo, hooah,” went the owl again. 
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“Tt’s a three call, too.” 

« Hoo, hoo, hooah!” repeated the owl. 

“ Hoo, hooah,” answered Sid Russell, instinct- 
ively, so accustomed had he become to answering 
a three call with a two call. 

“ Hoo, hoo, hooah,” persisted the owl, and Sid 
again answered. 

“Hoo, hooah.” 

“Day was now dawning, and the boys could 
see things dimly at a distance. Sid, listening half 
unconsciously for the owl to repeat his three call, 
was. looking through the camp. 

« Bless my soul!” “he ‘erted, “there comes 
Joe!” 

The boys all straightened themselves up, and 
there was Joe without doubt, standing between 
the two huts, on tip-toe, looking in their direction. 

Sam sprang upon a stump, and hooted at the 
top of his voice, 

“ F{oo, hooah! ” 

Joe saw him, and came running down the path, 
his eyes and his white teeth shining with irrepres- 
sible joy. Running to Sam, he simply clasped 
him about the knees, and said, 
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« Thank de Lord, Mas’ Sam, you’s safe!” 

There was no time to talk. The smugglers 
would be stirring about presently, and it would 
not do for the boys to remain a moment longer 
where they were. 

“ Thank the Lord you've safe, Joe,” said Sam. 
Then turning sharply around, he said, 


“Come on, boys,” and the march began. 


CHAPTER an 


A PIECE OF STRATEGY. 


YIHEN they were once well into the swamp, 
the boys found it impossible to go forward 


“KiAS| very rapidly. They were barefooted, as 
the reader knows, and it was painful to walk with 
unprotected feet, in cane, and among roots. It 
was worse still when they came to water in which 
sharp cypress knees abounded, as they must then 
feel carefully before putting a foot down, to avoid 
treading upon the sharp points which everywhere 
presented themselves beneath the surface of the 
water. As a path had to be broken with difficulty 
through the canebrakes, it was necessary for the 
boys to march in Indian file, so that anything 
like general conversation was simply out of the 
question. 


Finally, they emerged from a broad sheet of 3 
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shallow water upon a comparatively dry sort of 
island, and there Sam ordered a halt. 

“Now we'll eat breakfast,” he said, “and lay 
our plans afterward; first breakfast, however. 
Let’s see what food we have.” 

The boys speedily unbosomed themselves, as 
Sam expressed it; that is to say, they drew from 
their bosoms and pockets the bits of boiled corned 
beef, and the roasted sweet potatoes which they 
had secreted there during their stay in the smug- 
glers’ camp. 

Sam inspected the pile, and then said: 

“ That will do tolerably well, I think. Let’s see. 
In three days at the very furthest, we ought to be 
within reach of the river plantations, and we have 
food enough for three days; so we need not stint 
ourselves for breakfast. We'llneed strength more 
than anything else, and if we find our journey 
longer than we anticipate, we can stint at the end 
of it, instead of at the beginning. Besides we can 
catch something to eat if worst comes to worst.” 

The boys were ravenously hungry, but«they 
were still more anxious for information of Joe’s 
adventures than for food. The difficulty of talk- 
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ing on the march had been only one reason for 
silence. There was another. Joe could not talk, 
and nobody wanted to hear what any other boy in 
the party had to say. Joe was excited, and the 
joy of finding Sam, coming as it did after a long 
night of intense anxiety, had made him utterly 
dumb, and half bewildered. He had followed Sam 
through the swamp, keeping at his heels as a faith- 
ful dog might have done, until the breakfast place 
was reached. Then he threw himself down, and 
again clasping Sam’s legs in his arms, exclaimed: 

“ Mas’ Sam, I'se glad you’s found again!” 

“Why I haven’t been lost, Joe,” replied Sam, 
putting a sweet potato into one of Joe’s hands, 
and a piece of meat into the other. “I havent 
been lost; it is you who are found again. We've 
spent the whole night looking for you.” 

“Ts you been a-lookin’ for poor Joe all night, 
Mas’ Sam ?” 

“Yes,” answered Sam, “and we’ve been won- 
dering all the time where you were. We don’t 
know yet, Joe, and we’re waiting for you to tell us.” - 

“Me, Mas’ Sam? I’se been a lookin’ for you, 
dat’s whar’ I’se been.” 
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“ Were you a prisoner in camp, Joe?” 

«A pris’ner? no, Joe ain’t been a pris’ner. 
You all was de pris’ners.” 

“ No, Joe, we haven’t been prisoners, since we 
left the camp yesterday,” said Sam, 

“Y’ ain't?” said Joe, in utter bewilderment. 
« Den whar’ on earth have you been, Mas’ Sam ?” 

«Why, I tell you we’ve been looking for you, 
Joe,” replied Sam. 

“Didn't I see you run right back to de hut, 
when de crowd o’ thieves come up out ’n de cane- 
brake?” 

«We ran back toward the huts, Joe, but we 
knocked those two ruffians down and got away. 
Then we missed you, and have been looking for 
you ever since.” — 

«“ Whar’ did you look, Mas’ Sam?” asked Joe, 
beginning to understand the affair, and to be 
amused with it. 

“We looked all around the camp, and in the 
meat house, and then we thought you had been 
killed, and we were looking for your body when 
you came to us.” 

“I know why you didn’t fin’ me, Mas Sam,” 
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said Joe, raising himself up with a sudden gleam 
of intelligence. 

“Why, joer” 

«“’Cause you looked for me whar’ I wasn’t,” 
said Joe, “an’ dat was in de camp. I wasn’t dar.” 

Sam saw that he could find out nothing from 
Joe, except by making him begin at the beginning 
and tell his story. He therefore said: 

“ Now Joe, tell us how you got away from the 
smugglers; the last we saw of you, you were run- 
ning right into their arms.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho!” laughed Joe, as he 
remembered the circumstances. “A runnin’ right 
into dere arms! dat’s what dey thought, Mas’ Sam, 
but ’twasn’t so. . Joe wa’n’t a runnin’ into dere 
aris.” 

“Where were you running then, Joe?” 

“Right into dere legs!” shouted Joe, con- 
vulsed with laughter. 

“How do you “mean, Joe?” asked Samoa 
soon as Joe’s laughter had begun to subside. Joe 
got up now, and danced with delight. 

“Why you see, Mas’ Sam, dem dere smugglers 


was a comin’ right at me, an’ I was a goin’ right at 
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dem ; jest as one on ’em reached out to take a 
_ holt o’ me, I ducked my head to run _betwix’ his 
legs, an’ as de legs wasn’t wide enough apart, an’ 
de smuggler wasn’t a-lookin’ for dat dare sort 0’ 
manceubre, he jist sot down on his head, an’ Joe run 
into de bushes, an’ never stopped till he got clear 
out ’n sight an’ hearin’, two or three mile away.” 

“ That is the way you managed to escape, is 
it?” said Sam, after all the boys had laughed at 
Joe’s excellent tactics. 

“Yes, dat’s de way Joe fooled ’em.” 

“Well, when you found yourself clear of the 
camp, why didn’t you try to get with us?” asked 
Tommy. | 

“Git wid you? wy Mas’ Tommy, you all was 
pris’ners.” 

‘No, we were not, Joe,” said Sam. -“ You've 
.thought that so long, that you can’t quit thinking 
it, but we were not prisoners. We got away on 
one side of the camp, and you got away on the 
other.” 

“ Well, I thought you was pris’ners, Mas’ Sam, 
an’ says to myself, says I ‘Joe, you’s got to think 
now, an’ plan, an’ help Mas’ Sam an’ de comp’ny 
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out’n dat dare snap.’ Den I sot down to think, an’ 
de fust thinkin’ I did was, dat havin’ cotched de 
comp’ny, dem dare smugglers would all go to work 
to ketch de comp’ny’s nigger, an’ so I jist moseyed 
away from dar, an’ walked more ’n two miles. 
Den I sot down to think agin, an’ I says to myself, 
says I, ‘Joe you’s got to go back dar to-night, an’ 
fin’ Mas’ Sam, an’ signal to him,’ an’ den when it- 
got dark I went.” 

“Were you around the camp all night, Joe?” 
asked Sam. 

“No, Mas’ Sam. Joe wasn’t roun’ de camp; 
Joe was a huntin’ for de camp, an’ he didn’t fin’ it 
neither, till jis’ at daybreak. Den I looked an’ saw 
de smugglers wasn’t a stirrin’ yet, so I says to my- 
self, say I, ‘de bes’ way’ll be to go an’ stan’ dar 
betwix de big shanty'an’ de little one, an’ signal. 
Den Mas’ Sam’ll hear me’ an’ answer, an’ tell me 
whar’ he is, an’ what to do; an’ if any o’ dem 
smugglers comes out, I kin jist git up an’ run.’ 
Dat’s what I says to myself, an’ I dun it; an’ when 
I signalled, de answer come back, an’ den you 

stood up an’ I foun’ you, Mas’ Sam, an’ dat’s all 
dey is about it.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


A NEW STYLE OF BED. 


HEN breakfast was ended, there was noth- 
ing to be done except to march on. 


“Now, boys,” said Sam, “we have a 
tolerably long march before us; I don’t know pre- 
cisely how long, but it will take us several days I 
think, to get to New Orleans, particularly as we 
are without shoes, and the swamps are rough.” 

‘Mas’ Sam,” said Joe, “let’s wrap our feet in 
moss.” | 

“That will do very little good, I am afraid,” 
said Sam, “but if you like you can try it.” 

Joe’s idea was one which all the boys were in- 
clined to adopt, as every one of them had suffered 
a good deal already from the rude contact of 
briars, roots and sticks with bare feet. Gathering 
the moss and twisting it into a sort of small rope, 
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they began at their toes, and by winding it around 
and arourid, covered their feet and ankles with it. 

Then with thongs of tough inside bark, they 
bound their moss shoes securely in their places, 
and the whole party was ready to proceed. 

Sam led the way as before, and the boys  fol- 
lowed in Indian file. 

“ Which way are we travelling, Captain Sam?” 
asked Bob Sharp, after they had been marching in 
silence for half an hour or so. 

“ Nearly due west,” replied Sam, “ as nearly due 
west as the difficulties of the swamp will let us.” 

“Does New Orleans lie to the west of us?” 

‘No, it lies northwest, as nearly as I can tell, 
with only a guess to guide me.” 

“Tow do you mean, only a guess to guide 
you, Sam?” asked Tommy. 

“Why, I mean that I don’t know with any pre- 
cision or certainty, where we are. -As nearly as 
I can tell, we are southeast of New Orleans.” 

“Why don’t you go northwest, then?” asked 
Bob Sharp. 

“Well, there are two reasons, or I may say 
three. In the first place, not knowing the exact 
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direction, I couldn’t go straight to New Orleans in 
any case. Secondly, we have only a limited sup- 
ply of food, and must get out of these swamps as 
quick as we can, and the nearest way out, I think, 
is due west. In the third place, we must travel 
very slowly as long as we are in the swamp, and 
so I think we can get to New Orleans quicker by 
marching west to the river, and then going up the 
level road to the city, than by trying to go through 
the swamp all the way.” 

The way grew more and more difficult as the 
boys advanced, and when they halted for dinner, 
they were in the very midst of a tangled canebrake, | 
through which they had been forcing their way 
with very great difficulty, advancing perhaps, not 
more than half a mile in an hour. 

It had been necessary to re-wrap their feet 
several times during the morning, but Joe’s plan © 
had proved to be a good one, as the moss _pro- 
tected their feet from many bruises and scratches. 
Before resuming their march after dinner, they 
made an entirely new set of moss shoes, strength- 
ening them with additional wrappings of tough 
bark, and then began again their toilsome march. 
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They were weary both from exertion and from 
the loss of the preceding night’s sleep, but their 
spirits were good, and they battled resolutely 
against the difficulties of the swamp. 

The canebrake began to grow a little less 
dense, after two or three hours of steady exertion, 
but the boys were now walking in water nearly 
six inches deep, which impeded their progress, 
although it added nothing, of course, to the dis- 
comfort which the pouring rain had already 
brought upon them. As the cane grew thinner, 
the water grew deeper, and by the time that Sam 
was sufficiently out of the canebrake to see fifty 
yards ahead of him, he was walking in water nearly 
knee deep. There was no help for it, however, 
and he pushed forward, constantly hoping that he 
should come presently to solid ground again. 

The labor of advancing was now very severe, 
and after slowly toiling for an hour through the 
overflowed marsh, Sam departed a little from his 
straight course, and stopped under a low hanging 
tree. 

“Here we must camp for the night, boys,” he 
said. 
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“Where, Sam?” asked Tommy in astonish- 
ment. 

Right here,” 

“Why, the water’s more than knee deep here.” 

“T know it, but there’s no help forit. Itseems 
to grow deeper as we advance, and there is no 
telling how far off the nearest spot of dry land is. 
Night will be on us in an hour, and if we don’t 
make some arrangements now, we may have to 
wade all night, or till we can wade no longer, and 
then sit down in the water. That would never do, 
sO we must camp here.” 

« But how are we to camp in the water?” 

“ We will not,” answered Sam. 

“T see,” said Sid Russell, “ we’ll climb the tree, 
and stay there all night.” 

“No,” replied Sam, “I thought of that at first, 
but I gave it up, because we must sleep to-night, 
and if we sleep in a tree, we are pretty sure to 
tumble down.” 

“ How'll we fix it then?” asked Sid, confident 
that Sam had some plan already worked out in his 
mind. | 

“We'll make a sort of hammock,” replied Sam. 
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« Sid, you and I will cut some strong vines, while the 
other boys get a supply of stout cane poles. Now 
boys, be as quick as you can, or night will catch us.” 

Sam and Sid climbed several trees in the 
neighborhood, and secured a number of the long, 
strong pliant vines which abound in all southern 
swamps. With these, they made slings or loops 
from the extending branches of the tree which 
Sam had chosen, securing them firmly. Three 
of these slings hung from one branch, and three 
from another, which extended in a line nearly par- 
allel with the first one. Half a dozen stout cane 
poles passed through each of the two rows of slings, 
gave two strong swinging beams nearly parallel 
with’ each other, and about seven feet apart. 
Then by laying cane poles across from one to the 
other beam, a broad swinging shelf was made, 
about ten feet long, and about seven feet wide. , 
It hung a little more than a yard above the water, 
and the boys could easily reach it, of course, but 
to get upon it, they had to climb the tree, and 
swing themselves down from above, as the shelf or 
bed, being suspended, swayed too easily for them 
to climb upon it from below. 
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It was still raining a little when the boys got 
upon the novel bedstead, but there were breaks in 
the clouds, and long before morning a clear sky 
brought a frosty atmosphere to chill the soaked 
clothing of the little party. They were worn out, 
however, with excitement and exertion and loss of 
sleep, and they slept soundly until the rays of the 
sun roused them in the morning. Their clothing 
was frozen stiff upon them, and they were chilled 
to the bone, but there was no chance to build 
a fire. 

«We'll eat something,” said Sam, and~then 
march immediately. Walking, or wading rather, 
will warm us, and I hope we shall get to land by 
dinner time. If we do, we'll build a fire at noon, 
and warm and, rest ourselves, making no attempt 
to go further to-day.” 


CHAP TER Cx. 
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ZA\HE boys were stiff with their prolonged 
ie | labors, as well as with cold, and it required 
all their resolution to enable them to drop 
down into the water again. One by one they did 
_it, however, none of them uttering a complaint, for 
they had learned thoroughly the great lesson in 
manliness, that a duty must be done, whatever its 
doing may cost. Each of them probably asked 
himself, if there was no less laborious way of pro- 
ceeding than the one they had pursued thus far, 
but none of them thought of a possible alternative 
except Joe, who, as he shuddered over the water 
before dropping himself into it, said, 

“ Mas’ Sam,” with the peculiar intonation which 
his voice always had when he had a suggestion of 
any kind to make. 
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“Well,” said Sam, “what is your plan, Joe? 
I know you have one.” 
“No, I ain’t got no plan, ’zack’ly,” Joe replied, 


” 


in some confusion, “ only I was jest a thinkin’ 

“Well, what were you thinking, Joe? Perhaps 
you may have something worth suggesting.” 

“ T was jest a thinkin’ ef it wa’n’t for de bushes 
an’ de canes an’ de trees, we mought make a raf’, 
or paddle on a log.” 

“That is very true, Joe,” said Sam, smiling, 
“and I'll tell you what we'll do.” 

* What's dat; Mas’ Sam?” 

“Tf you'll wade ahead of us, and move all the 
trees and bushes and cane out of the way, we'll 
make a raft and follow you.” 

Joe laughed a little at his own folly, and the 
impracticability of his suggestion, and then quietly 
dropped into the water. 

The marching was not quite so laborious as it 
had been on the preceding evening, because the 
undergrowth was not so dense, and for the same 
reason the speed was considerably greater. The 
march was begun very soon after sunrise, and by 
nine or ten o’clock a considerable distance had 
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been travelled. The boys were doggedly labor- 
ing forward, when suddenly Sam, who led the 
line, cried out: 

“wl cand sao © 

His companions raised their eyes and saw that 
Sam was already standing upon firm ground. All 
of them shouted for joy, and when they were well . 
out of the water Sam said: 

“Now boys, we'll rest awhile, and then we'll 
march on until noon, when, as I promised you, 
well camp until to-morrow morning. You are 
worn-out and stiff, and I would camp right now, 
but for two things.” 

“What are they, captain?” asked Sid Russell, 
who. by dint of studying Sam’s plans and methods 
carefully and admiringly, had learned to think very 
well on his own account, and thus had made him- 
self Sam’s trusted lieutenant. 

‘‘In the first place,” answered Sam, “we must 
get out of this swamp as soon as we can, or some 
of us will get the fever, for even in the winter it is 
not safe to stay too long exposed as we have been 
for nearly a week; secondly, I am anxious to hear 
news from New Orleans; I’m afraid the British will 
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be there and the fighting all over before we get 
there, and I should like to have a hand in what- 
ever goes on.” 

“Well now,” said Sid, turning to his com- 
panions, “it seems to me the captain’s got two 
mighty good reasons for goin’ on; we ain’t half as 
stiff now as we was this mornin’ when he said we’d 
stop at noon, an’ I move we volunteer to march 
ahead till night, whatever happens.” 

“ Agreed!” said the boys, and the march was 
resumed at once. The sun had’ small chance to 
penetrate the forest through which they were 
marching, but the atmosphere was now compara- 
tively dry, a fresh breeze was blowing, and as they 
walked forward their clothes rapidly dried, and 
they grew steadily more and more comfortable. 

About sunset, Sam brought the day’s journey 
to an end, and a good bed was made by the side 
of the fire, so that a comfortable night’s rest might 
be secured. After eating their scanty supper the 
boys sat around their fire for a time, talking of 
their adventures, and speculating upon the events 
of the future. As they began to see their way 
clear to reach New Orleans their anxiety to know 
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what had happened there, and their anxiety to get 
there, if possible, in time to assist in defending the 
city, increased, and they naturally talked of the 
war. 

Sam, leaving the fire strolled off in the woods 
a little way, and presently returned with rapid 
steps. 

“Boys,” he said, “we're fairly out of the swamp 
and on the edge of a plantation. I can see a light 
about a mile away, and I’m going over there to see 
if there is a house there. If there is, I'll bring 
back whatever news there is.” 

“T’ll go with you captain,” said Sid, rising at 
once. 

‘No; said Sam, “1 would *rather net ore 
You stay here with the boys. I'll go forward cau- 
tiously so as not to fall into a trap.” 

Sid greatly wanted to go, but he had been en- 
gaged for several months now, in an effort to train 
himself upon the model of Sam’s example, and 
patience was one of the virtues which he had ob- 
served in Sam. He therefore replied at once: 

“Just as you please, captain; I'll do whatever 
you prefer.” 
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Sam trudged off, and after an hour he returned, 
bringing with him a negro man who bore a basket 
on one arm and a large coffee pot in the other 
hand. 

“Here boys,” said Sam, “I’ve brought you a 
capital supper.” 

A dozen questions followed of course, and 
Sam said, 

“Wait a minute, boys; ask your questions one 
at a time and they'll go further; or better still, let 
me tell you all about it without any questions.” 

“All right, captain ; tell us all about it.” 

“Well, we'll eat the supper while we talk. Lay 
out the things, Pierre, and set the coffee pot on the 
coals.” The negro man made a bow to the boys, 
and began emptying the great basket. A boiled 
ham which had been but once on the table, a cold 
roast chicken, some cold vegetables, and half of a 
large cake, with an abundance of bread and butter, 
made such a supper as the boys had not seen for 
many a month. 

“ Now,” said Sam, as the negro man finished 
filling the cups that he had brought with steaming 
coffee, and turned to carve the ham, “now boys, Ill 
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tell you all about it. We're on the plantation of Mr. 
Moreaud, about twenty miles below New Orleans. 
When I went to the house, Mrs. Moreaud re- 
ceived me, and when I gave her my name, she be- 
gan asking me where I lived, whose son I was, and 
all about me. Then she took me into the drawing- 
room, and told me who she is. She is my father’s 
first cousin, who was raised in the house with him, 
as his father’s ward. Her husband is in New Or- 
leans, as nearly all the gentlemen from this part 
of the country are, serving in the army as volun- 
teers. When Cousin Alice found out about us, 
and our adventures, she insisted upon my bring- 
ing all of you to the house to pass the night, but 
I knew you'd rather stay in camp, so she loaded 
Pierre with provisions, and here we are before the 
best of suppers.” 

‘An’ here’s to Mrs. Moreaud’s eternal good 
health and happiness,” said Sid Russell, rising with 
his coffee cup in his hand. 

The toast was cordially received, and the boys 
were as jolly and ten times as happy, as if they had 
been men at a public dinner. . 

It is not necessary to repeat the messages 
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which the grateful company sent to their benefac- 
tor. Morning brought Pierre and the basket 
again, and packed under the breakfast Sam found 
six haversacks. A note from his cousin Alice ad- 
dressed to Sam, said: 

“Mrs. Moreaud sends her compliments to her 
gallant young cousin and his command, and begs 
them to use these haversacks, packing in them the 
provisions which she sends, for their use on the 
march to New Orleans.” | 

Mrs. Moreaud had made the haversacks with 
her own hands, and Sam, having no writing ma- 
terials, had to content himself with sending verbal 
messages of gratitude for his cousin’s kindness. 
He had explained to her, on the preceding evening, 
that his anxiety to reach New Orleans that day 
would prevent him from calling again, an explana- 
tion which was amply sufficient for so earnest a 
patriot as Mrs. Moreaud was. 

As soon as Pierre left, the day’s march began. 
There were roads now, and the marching was 
comparatively easy. A little after noon, as the 
boys ,were marching forward within about ten 
miles of the city, Sam saw something in the dis- 
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waited for their reinforcements to arrive, and by 
the time that they got there Jackson had so 
strengthened his position—not with cotton bales, 
as tradition says, but with earthworks—that all the 
assaults of the British, including the celebrated 
battle of the eighth of January, proved futile. It 
is not too much to say, therefore, that Jackson 
saved New Orleans by his precipitate attack on 
the evening of December twenty-third, 1814. 

I shall not try to describe that battle, partly 
because my business just now is to tell a story, not 
to write history, and partly because no man knows 
and no man ever did know precisely what hap- 
pened that evening. We have a number of ac- 
counts of the battle written by men who were en- 
gaged in it, some of them on the American and 
some of them on the British side; but each one 
of them differs from all the rest; each contradicts 
most of the rest, and each of them is in itself con- 
fused. The truth is that the battle was fought on 
a dark night; the troops on both sides got broken 
and moved about the field in detachments, fighting, 
each company or battalion on its own account; 


sometimes firing upon friends by mistake; some- 
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times surrounding a detachment of the enemy’s 
troops, and sometimes being surrounded ; in short 
both armies were in hopeless confusion, until the 
British were gradually driven behind the embank- 
ment which prevents the river from overflowing 
the land, and the Americans returned to their line 
of battle, and began the work of fortifying. 

It was a fierce battle, although an irregular one, 
and it lasted for several hours. 

If any of the boys who read this book, wish to 
know more about it than is told here, they will find 
a carefully made collection of extracts from the 
various accounts of the affair, in the second vol- 
ume of Parton’s Life of Andrew Jackson. 

Let us now return to Sam’s company. 

When Sam discovered the presence of the 
British, he returned to the place in which he had 
left the boys, and said, 

“The British army is in line of battle just in 
our front, boys, and we've got to flank it if we’re 
going to get to New Orleans.” 

“How will we do it, captain?” asked Sid 
Russell. 

“TI don’t know certainly,” said Sam, “but I'll 
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tell you just how things are situated. The British 
line extends all the way across, from the river to 
the swamp, and as we can’t possibly pass it on the 
river side, our only chance is to work up through 
the swamp. Now I suppose that this army has 
marched up from the lake, and if so, it must be 
maintaining a line of communications all the way 
from here to the lake; in other words, while its 
line of battle ends at the edge of the swamp, its 
line of pickets probably extends all the way to the 
lake, and if so, we've got to find or invent some 
way to work through it.” 

« What is the first thing to be done, Captain 
Sam?” asked Sid Russell, whose eagerness to do 
his duty was as great as his eagerness to learn 
whatever he could; “ we're ready for orders of any 
sort.” 

“That is well,” replied Sam... “The ticstatnine 
to be done is to find out how matters stand, to 
look for a possible opening, in short. Luckily, the 
British have already scouted to the rear, and will 
not expect anybody to come from this direction, 
so that we can creep up tolerably close to their 
line; close enough for all our purposes. They are 
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lying around idly now, and are not expecting an 
attack. I suppose General Jackson is waiting for 
them to attack him, and they are not going to do 
that immediately.” 

“ How do you know that, Sam ?” 

“Because they are building camp-fires, and 
making themselves comfortable for the night.” 

When Sam had fully instructed the boys, the 
whole party began a careful reconnoissance. Half 
an hour later, a volley fired by a picket at some 
American horsemen, who had ventured too near 
the British line, threw the camp into commotion, 
every man springing to his place to be ready for 
action, but as soon as it became evident, that the 
firing had only been at a few daring men in front, 
the British soldiers stacked their arms again, and 
Sam’s party, who had advanced from the bushes 
which concealed them, quickly retreated again. 
Finally, having fully satisfied himself with respect 
to the disposition of the various corps of British 
troops, Sam withdrew his company to the woods 
half mile further in rear of the red coats. 

“Here we're well concealed from,any strag- 
gling parties,” he said, “and here we must wait until 
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night, Then we'll try to pass between the two ° 
picket posts over there on the right. I think we 
can slip through.” 

“We can crawl like snakes, as the Injuns do,” 
said Sid, “ an’ we needn’t make any noise a doin’ 
it either, if we don’t git skeered, or git in a hurry.” 

«That's it, Sid. We must be patient’ even 
when lying within twenty yards of a picket. A 
good deal is lost sometimes by being in a hurry, 
but one of the hardest things people have to learn 
is to wait.” 

Night came at last, but it was not Sam’s plan 
to make his attempt too early in the evening. 
About seven o'clock, as the boys were sitting 
silently in the bushes, they were startled by a 
sudden 

‘ Boom,” 

The sound came from the river, and it was fol- 
lowed, a moment later, by half a dozen other heavy 
reports from cannon of large calibre. 

It was the first broadside from the gun-boat 
Carolina, and a hundred British soldiers fell before 
that first murderous storm of shells. 

The night battle had begun. The British bat- 
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teries replied vigorously, while General Jackson 
held his eager army still, beyond the reach of the 
nearest part of the enemy’s line. It was his pur- 
pose first to let the gun-boat draw upon herself the 
whole attention of the British army. He had sent 
General Coffee around through the swamp, with 
his brigade of backwoodsmen and sharpshooters, 
to turn the right flank of the British, and crowd 
them toward the river, but for ten minutes after 
the Carolina began the action, Jackson resolutely 
held the main body of his army in check. Then 
he gave the order “ Forward,” and the motley 
crowd dashed down upon the British line, and 
utter confusion followed. Both armies were 
broken up into detachments, because in neither 
could any commander see to maintain his proper 
place in line. The confusion was so great that 
one British officer, the commander of a battery, 
did not dare to fire his guns at all, lest he- 
should mow down his own friends instead of the 
Americans. ‘ 

» As soon as the battle began, Sam led his boys 
forward toward the meeting armies. Securing a 
good point of observation, he carefully watched— 
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not the movements of troops, for it was too dark 
for that, but the flashes of fire from the cannon 
and musket. He was trying to make out how 
the tide of battle was setting. 

Presently, he discovered the confusion which 
prevailed, and turning to the boys, said : 

“ Now boys, our time has come. The armies 
there, are in utter confusion, fighting from every 
direction, and we must go into the middle of it. 
If we come up with Americans, we'll join them; 
if not, we'll do what fighting we can.” 

«What with, captain?” asked Billy Bowlegs. 

«With guns. We'll find plenty the first time 
we come to a position where a regiment on either 
side has received fire. Follow me, and I’ll do my 
best to make you of some service to the cause. 
Forward march.” 

A minute's marching brought the boys under 
an uncomfortable fire. In five minutes they were 
in the midst of the melee, and before long every 
boy had arms and ammunition in his hands. 

As Sam advanced, he saw a company marching 
toward him from his left. A fence lay on his 


right. 
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“Jump over the fence boys, quick,” he com- 
manded. 

“ Now form along it about twenty feet apart. 
Don't fire till I tell you; that may be an American 
company.” 

He waited a few moments as the company ad- 
vanced. A flash from muskets on the right 
showed him the British uniforms, 

“ Now boys,” cried Sam, “we must whip that 
company. Fire.” 

“The boys were good riflemen, and although 
they could not see to take aim, they took care to 
shoot low. The British company halted and de- 
livered their fire, but Sam’s boys were lying down, 
fighting Indian fashion, and the bullets passed 
over their heads, hey maintained their fire 
steadily, and Sam’s device of scattering them along 
the fence had the effect to deceive the British as 
to their numbers. The fence too, protected the 
boys from a charge, and for ten minutes Sam 
maintained his little battle vigorously. Then he 
heard a noise behind him and, turning, found him- 
self in the midst of a horde of riflemen, who were 


advancing from his rear, 
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«What command is this?” Sam asked of the 
man nearest him, not knowing for the moment 
whether the men were friends or foes. 

“ Coffee’s Savages,” said the man, “ Who are 
you?” 

“Captain Hardwicke, of the signal company.” 

‘Whose signal company?” asked an officer 
near by. 

_“Jackson’s. We were taken prisoners in Lake 
Borgne, and have escaped and worked our way 
into the battle.” 

“ How many men have you captain?” 

« None,” said Sam, “we're only’six boys.” 

“Well, you were doing men’s work here. Sup- 
pose you fall in with us, captain, forming on the 
left of my company.” 

With that the line swept forward, and for nearly 
two hours afterward Sam could not tell whither he 
was marching. He only knew that he and his 
companions were helping Coffee’s men to fight 
every British regiment or company that they 
met, 

Then the battle came to an end, and Sam re- 
tired with the rest to the American lines. 
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Here this story ends. How Sam sought out 
General Jackson’s quarters and reported there, giv- 
ing an account of his adventures; how the next 
morning he posted his boys, each with a signal 
flag, at different points on the line, he remaining 
near headquarters; how in all the fighting which 
_ followed, including the great battle of the eighth 
of January, Captain Sam’s company did their 
duty as signal boys; all these things the reader 
will understand without having them related 
in detail. 

With the battle or tne eighth of January the 
war ended. A treaty of peace had been signed 
before that battle was fought indeed, but news 
of it did not reach either army until afterward, 
for there were no electric telegraphs in those 
days. 

When the news did come, however, Sam and 
his boys received their discharge, and Sam march- 
ed them back to their homes in Alabama, taking 
with him a brief letter from General Jackson, in 
which that commander thanked the brave boys for 
their courage, endurance and manly fortitude in 
the service of their country. 
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Sam had this letter framed, and it is stil] pre- 
served in his family. One sentence in it deserves 
to be written in letters of gold: 

“THE MANLINESS OF THE CITIZEN Is THE FREE 


NatTion’s STRENGTH,” 
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